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in solving farm 


Mac Hoke and Donald 
Cameron, Oregon sheep 
and wheat men, tell how 
Safeway’s efficient distri- 
bution plan benefits pro- 
ducers and consumers 


Mac Hoke, in partnership with Donald 
Cameron, owns and operates the 62,000-acre 
Cunningham Sheep Company Ranch near 
Pendleton, Oregon. That's no part-time job 
for any man. But Hoke makes time to work 
in Northwest farming organizations. 

He has been chairman of the State Board 
of Agriculture for the past two years and was 
recently reappointed for a five-year term. He 
is president of the State Farm Bureau, a 
director of the East Oregon Wheat League, 
and a member of the executive committee of 
the Oregon Wool Growers’ Association. Mac 
Hoke is also president of the Northwest Live- 
stock Production Credit Association, an or- 
ganization which has loaned his fellow live- 
stock men of Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
over $7,500,000 during the past three years 


AYBE you wonder how sheep men 

like Hoke and Cameron happen 
to be in the wheat and barley busi- 
ness, too. That’s something Mac Hoke 
told me about. 

“We’ve found it pays to work the 
land two ways,” he said. “We raise a 
real crop of wheat in the spring and 
harvest it in the summer. Then in the 
winter we feed the sheep on the chaff 
and graze them on the stubble and 
adjoining bunch grass. Our sheep 
also get barley in their winter feed.” 

This operation is typical of the 
efficient way Hoke and Cameron run 
their huge enterprise. “When you do 
business on a big scale,” says Mac 
Hoke, “you soon find out you can’t 
afford waste.” 


Knows What 
Farmers Need 
Because of his many contacts with 
other producers, through farm or- 
ganizations, Mac Hoke speaks with 
authority about the farmer’s needs. 


“The combination of adequate 
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financing, efficient production and 
mass distribution is the surest answer 
to agriculture’s problems,” he told 
me. “Today we’re nearer a solution 
than we’ve been at any time since the 
fat days of 1914. 

“TI believe the Safeway method of 
mass: distribution—cutting out un- 
necessary handling costs and wastes 
—is entirely logical. It means savings 
for consumers and a larger sale of 
farm products, for which the pro- 
ducer gets a better return. 


“The special sales drive on lamb 
which Safeway stores put on last year 
shows how the chains can help the 
farmer when he needs it most. Every 
sheep man in the West knows there 


was a big over-supply—and he knows 


how Safeway spent thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising lamb to help us 
move it. 





Safeway Selling Aid 
Appreciated 


“This drive I’m talking about did 
three things—all helpful to the 
farmer. It stabilized the market. It 
increased the consumption of lamb. 
It further educated the public to buy 
quality lamb. I see now where other 
big chains in the East are following 
Safeway’s lead in aiding to move 
over-supplies of various crops.” 





During harvest, Hoke and Cam- 
eron feed 75 men three square meals 
a day. This makes Partner Cameron 
a volume food buyer. “I’m a good 
Safeway customer,” he told me. “By 
buying at Safeway I get good quality, 
save money, and support a system 
of food distribution which Mae and 
I both believe in.” 


THE SAFEWAY Farm REPORTER 
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The One Big Reason 


5 for Vaccinating 
with the Genuine 


FRANKLIN(@ 


CONCENTRATED 
|BLACKLEG BACTERIN 


AVING MONEY is the one big advantage the 
“ stockman gains by vaccinating every calf with 
FRANKLIN’S. 


He saves by preventing Blackleg losses. The calf 
with a shot of FRANKLIN’S under its hide never 
knows there is such a thing as Blackleg. The im- 
munity is prompt, positive and permanent. 


The Stockman also saves re-vaccinating expense. 
ONE dose of FRANKLIN’S confers positive life 
immunity. It doesn’t matter what the age or what 
the conditions. The DOUBLE STRENGTH of 
the concentrated FRANKEIN dose means de- 
pendable protection throughout the entire period 
| of susceptibility. Each 1cc FRANKLIN dose con- 
s & tains the essential immunizing elements of more 
than TWO 5cc doses of whole culture vaccine. 





The small dose with the small syringe is conven- 
ient to use. It means less bulk and less bother. 


it | The FRANKLIN price is but 10¢ per dose. 
othe & 

cet. It & Drug Store Agencies 

lamb. & in most trading centers. 

io buy 3 

other § 


O.M.FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Kanses City El Paso Marfa Amarillo Fort Worth 
Wichita Alliance Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
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BACK OF THE FEEDER CALVES AND STEERS—that satisfy 
the demands of the buyer, you find a breeder who fully appre- 
ciates that good blood lines produce calves uniform in size, body 
conformation and color ... This producer also knows that proper 
feeding and care of the breeding herd will insure bigger calf crops 
and more vigorous calves ... The proper use of COTTONSEED 
CAKE for the breeding herd will mean MORE DOLLARS for the 
calf crop. When these calves go into the feed lot, the successful 
feeder knows the value of a BALANCED RATION containing 
cottonseed meal or cake to furnish the protein so essential for 


quick gains and the finish that will TOP THE MARKET. 
Create a Steady Demand for Your Feeders! 


Cake your herd this fall and winter and watch your calf crop increase. 


Tesi | 
CAKE nepenkal ences 
ie of Protein 
aha e 


¢ Write for literature on proven feeding practices 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, Inc., 
Educational Service—Dept. A.C.P. 137 
1411 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas. 


Please send free bulletins on feeding Cottonseed Meal and Cake. 


Name 
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A New 


Marketing Chapter 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


SOMEWHAT UNIQUE CHAPTER IN COMMERCIAL LIVE- 

stock channels is merging into a logical sequence through the 

inevitable chaotic channel of adjustment. Premonitory symptoms 
are sudden, wide, and apparently inexplicable price fluctuations—a con- 
dition of fiux. Swinging to one extreme of its arc, any commodity mar- 
ket will seek the other before reaching a reasonably stable basis. Esne- 
cially in the case of cattle, the zenith of a phenomenal, and in some 
respects unprecedented, advance has been passed. Various influences, 
principally subsiding cost of feed and curtailed consumption inseparable 
from competition by substitute foods, were responsible. 


Fog in the Atmosphere 


At the moment the situation is un- 
healthy. Until animal food products be- 
come immune to sales resistance, clari- 
fication of the atmosphere is impossible. 
Consumers, incensed at advancing cost, 
are balking, and, as invariably happens 
in such emergencies, distributors are 
tardy in adapting themselves to chang- 
ing conditions. Not infrequently they 
chart the opposite course—a policy in- 
dicated by higher bread prices after a 
sharp decline in flour. This is not in- 
tended as a jeremiad or prediction of a 
nose dive by live-stock markets, but 
every scrap of handwriting on the wall 
is legible. A new book is being made, to 
plagiarize race-track vernacular. Beef 
production is at the inception of a minor 
expansion cycle, acute pork scarcity is 
passing, and ovine product, immune to 
boom, will always be in adequate supply. 





Discontent in industrial circles is 
largely the result of mounting cost of 
living, especially foods. Unfortunately, 
other commodities, also rents, have in- 
creased proportionately. Having had a 
taste of relatively cheap living, the 
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masses have resented what are popularly 
regarded as exactions. Consumers see 
no remedy for their predicament but 
higher incomes, ignoring an inevitable, 
if not speedy, decline in food. The 
masses have but one alternative—econ- 
omy (meaning partial elimination of ex- 
pensive commodities)—and beef, having 
been in the van of the procession, is 
scheduled to lead the resultant decline. 
Pork prices responded tardily, for which 
an enormous import volume has been 
partly responsible. Lamb and mutton 
never participated in the advance, al- 
though they have been by no means im- 
mune to aggravating price mutations 
from week to week. Beneficiaries of this 
period of prosperity, apparent rather 
than actual, are a small minority of 
cattle feeders who through luck or pre- 
science happened to be in possession of 
merchantable bovine property, western 
cattle growers in similarly fortunate 
position, and hog growers with some- 
thing to sell. Other interests—proc- 
essors, carriers, markets, distributors, 
and the great army of consumers—may 
be enumerated as victims of a freak of 
nature that put the nation on short 


rations, temporarily at least, incidentally 
throwing down the bars to an invasion 
by foreign meats averaging in excess of 
1,000,000 pounds daily. 


Blame Misplaced 


Publicity based on misconception and 
plausible but erroneous statement has 
cut a wide swath, much of it directed at 
governmental activity in the sphere of 
production. The pig massacre has been 
invoked, drought slaughter of cattle re- 
hashed, whereas neither exerted potent 
influence in curtailing production. Pig 
immolation may have lacked sense; at 
least it was costly, and 60 per cent of 
the destruction would have been accom- 
plished by Nature had its course not 
been interrupted. Doubtless a part of 
the cattle destroyed during the drought 
would have survived instead of meeting 
untimely fate in a scramble for govern- 
ment checks; but the major influence 
was the 1986 drought, which left a large 
section of the meat-manufacturing area 
short of feed, and it is axiomatic that 
feed is the factor of major importance 
in meat production, as weather domi- 
nates all agrarian. Consequently. the 
“plow-’em-under” theory has not been 
tested in this instance, although, like the 
dog acquiring a bad name, it is shoulder- 
ing the blame. Responsibility for con- 
tinued heavy imports is attributable to 
inadequately supplied domestic markets, 
plus prices that enabled foreign growers 
to pay inadequate duties. Domestic 
growers may congratulate themselves 
that the Argentine bars were not down 
at this juncture; otherwise domestic 
cattle prices would have been sharply 
lower. 


The Pork Blunder 


Bulk of recent and current imports is 
hog product, mainly hams. This influx 
was made possible by an unfortunate 
provision of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act calling for a 344-cent duty on canned 
pork, while most canned meat pays 6 
cents under a “not specifically provided 
for’ clause, and by a publicized policy 
to reduce domestic hog production 25 per 
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cent, whereupon European countries, 
anticipating higher cost of American 
product, proceeded to stimulate produc- 
tion—and so successfully that our trade 
with outside markets was rubbed off the 
board. When Nature crimped domestic 
breeding herds, Europe had enough pork 
to satisfy home requirements, with an 
export surplus which was promptly 
dumped into this market. Foreign prod- 
uct went into immediate consumption, 
an accumulation of domestic meat being 
the logical result. This in turn held hog 
prices down while cattle quotations 
soared, accounting for the spread be- 
tween the two species. The mistake was 
in warning Europe of an intention to 
curtail production. In other words, what 
happened to cotton was duplicated in the 
case of pork. 


Danger Signals 


Danger signals are flying at the mast- 
head. When and if live-stock prices drop 
to substantially lower levels, the anvil 
“we-told-you-so” chorus will be dis- 
tinctly audible. Already signs of cau- 
tion are in evidence as veneer on the 
price list cracks and seams in the struc- 
ture yawn. Beef production, declining to 
a low ebb during June, July, and August, 
showed signs of swelling as the advance 
guard of a new crop of warmed-up steers 
reported to the butcher. Killers prompt- 
ly launched an adjustment movement, 
slashing middle-bracket prices without 
disturbing upper grades. This adjust- 
ment was warranted, as the market had 
been on an out-of-line basis, steers sell- 
ing at $12 to $14.50 getting more than 
their proper share of packer expendi- 
ture for raw material, which accounts 
for the fact that short-feds have been 
more profitable than steers carried in 
the feed-lot eight to twelve months at 
prohibitive cost. At this writing killers 
are hammering both middle and lower 
grades, taking a whack at female cattle 
in anticipation of the “big push” from 
trans-Missouri pastures and the ennual 
clean-up of bovine trash from the dairy 
sections. Choice steers may be immune 
until a new crop can be made, as fin- 
ished, heavy bullocks never have been 
so scarce. No $16 to $18 steers would 
have been possible otherwise. 


No Excess Grass Beef 


That killers can deduct 50 cents to $1 
per cwt. from previous cattle prices 
within a few days is being currently 
demonstrated. That the public is con- 
stantly buying beef is equally patent, as 
on every short run buyers’ actions indi- 
cate depleted coolers. Short tonnage, if 
not numbers, is influential. From now 
on bear raids will concentrate on short- 
feds and grassers, admittedly high, espe- 
cially when contrasted with the pro- 
longed bargain sale at the correspond- 
ing period of 1936. Kansas grassers 
selling anywhere from $11.50 to $12.50 
were life-savers at a moment when 
heavy corn-fed steers were out of circu- 
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lation; Montana grassers at $11 to $12.75 
enabled killers to lay off short-feds, as 
grass product is equal, if not superior, 
and yields are more satisfactory. West- 
ern grass cows at $9 to $10, heifers at 
$10 to $10.75, started the range season 
auspiciously, but the results were due to 
quality and condition. The market for 
western cattle is merely at the develop- 
ment stage, prices depending on volume, 
which in turn will be governed by prices, 
as western cattlemen are neither in the 
mood nor under the necessity of liquidat- 
ing. There will be no excessive supply 
of grass beef, as feeder competition 
awaits every critter with sufficient qual- 
ity to go on corn, and drought last year 


FROM JIM POOLE'S PEN 


The zenith of phenomenal and 
in some respects unprecedented ad- 
vance in cattle has passed. Beef 
production is at the inception of a 
minor expansion vycle. 

On. the surface, the hide market 
looks top-heavy. Current prices 
highest in eight years. 

The acute scarcity of pork is 
passing. 

Lamb, immune to boom, will al- 
ways be in adequate supply. 

Wool stocks are light and visible 
supply in strong hands. Otherwise 
lower prices would be inevitable. 
Consumption in first half of 1937 
was the highest in fourteen years. 





was responsible for a clean-up of so- 
called native grass steers. Killers are 
getting nothing deserving of commenda- 
tion at the beef house under $10, “snipes” 
realizing $8 to $8.50, which was the 
accepted valuation of fat steers at the 
corresponding period last year. 


Feeders Cogitate 


Peering into the future, trouble is 
scented. Puzzled feeders are dislodging 
dandruff from their scalps as they cogi- 
tate on the subject, realizing that they 
are investing their money on a falling 
market at the inception of a period of 
expanding beef production. Unfortu- 
nately, no statistics are currently avail- 
able concerning the number of cattle 
entering feed-lot portals. A mere state- 
ment of the output at central markets is 
useless, even as an approximation, owing 
to diversion of the prrmary movement 
into numerous channels by-passing the 
various stock yards. Criticising statis- 
tical accuracy is absurd, as no known 
method of compiling this information 
exists. Feeders are working up a blind 
alley, conscious that heavy buying is in 
progress, actual knowledge being thar 
heavy cattle are scarce, that a large per- 
centage comprises calves and light year- 
lings, and that killers’ pressing needs 


are absorbing thousands of steers 
adapted to a quick turn at the feed-box. 
Purchases are in comparison with light 
buying at the corresponding period of 
1986 when pasture east of the Missouri 
River was bare and much of the Corn 
Belt without enough winter feed to carry 
steers into decent flesh. Realization that 
continuance of present fat-cattle prices 
under even slightly increased receipts is 
impossible is infusing a spurt of cau- 
tion, intensified by each successive break 
in quotations on short-feds, which have 
been deceptively high, especially in com- 
parison with finished product. 


Canadians Uncertain Factor 


Canada is an uncertain factor, recall- 
ing how the early rush from that quar- 
ter adversely influenced prices during 
the first three months of 1937. The 1936 
quota under the reduced tariff was filled 
at mid-August, when Washington, ap- 
prehensive of criticism if a single ex- 
cessive carload wriggled over the line in 
excess of quota, clamped down at the 
moment a final rush began, imposing the 
3-cent rate with promise of a rebate. 
Mexico contributed to quota filling at 
the final stage, attractive prices draw- 
ing fieshy feeders exceeding 700 pounds 
from both countries. Fastern Canada is 
as cattle conscious as the Corn Belt, and, 
having garnered bounteous crops of 
small grains, appreciate the prospect of 
a profitable market by the cattle route. 
Ontario and Quebec beef is favorably 
located to raid the United States mar- 
ket, especially through Buffalo, handi- 
capping western feeders with short 
hauls, light shrinks, and facility for 
reaching the buyer in response to favor- 
able selling conditions. Not only may 
this supply source contribute an exces- 
sive supply of live cattle during brief 
periods, but Canadian killers will be in 
a position to send choice cuts into At- 
lantic seaboard beef markets within a 
few hours, thus evading duty payment 
on low-cost portions of the carcass. 


The Canadian government, ascertain- 
ing that speculators and feeders from 
the United States were raiding stock 
cattle preserves west of Winnipeg, de- 
cided on an unprecedented bonus plan, 
paying freight from the point of origin 
to feed-lots in Ontario and farther east. 
This routed American buyers, “bonused” 
Canadian feeders, and _ peremptorily 
checked a swelling movement across the 
international boundary. Danger lies in 
the fact that a large percentage of the 
thin cattle going into eastern Canada 
will be ready for the beef-rail at the 
same time a similar supply moves from 
the Corn Belt, repeating the experience 
of early 1937, when Canada was popu- 
larly credited with responsibility for a 
break of $1 per cwt. Putting the quota 
on a weekly basis would partly remedy 
this, but Washington has no intention of 
such regulation, which would naturally 
be resented by Canada and cunstrued as 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The Romance 


Of Leather 


History of 


Leather in America 


[THE PRODUCER presents a second story 
from the booklet, “The Romance of 
Leather,” reprinted by permission of 
the Tanners’ Council of America. A 
third chapter will follow.—Eb.} 


‘opyright, 1937, Tanners’ Council of America 


HEN AMERICA WAS DISCOV- 

ered, the settlers found the In- 
dians well versed in the art of tanning. 
They used leather for many purposes, 
chiefly for clothing, tents, and canoes 
(although they also made canoes of 
other materials). 


How Indians Made Leather 


All the leather made by the Indians 
was the famous “buckskin tan’—a 
leather of exceeding softness and pli- 
ability and remarkable for its ability to 
keep out water. The Navajos were espe- 
cially skillful in dressing hides and 
ornamenting leather, but the Crow In- 
dians were generally considered to have 
the best tanning method. The work of 
skin-dressing was largely, if not entirely, 
done by the Indian women. Skins were 
collected and heaped in piles, wetted, 
and allowed to decompose until the hair 
was loosened. Then they were scraped 
with bone tools until both the hair and 
flesh sides were perfectly clean. After 
that the skin was rubbed with a mix- 
ture composed of the brain and liver of 
the animal and later softened by thor- 
ough rubbing. 


Among the Crows, however, the de- 
hairing and scraping were preceded by 
the immersion of the skins in a lye 
solution made from the wood ashes of 
the campfires. As a final step in their 
process, the skins were placed in a 
tepee in which a smudge-fire had been 
built. The tepee was then closed as 
tightly as possible, and the skins were 
left in this smoke-filled tent for several 
days until all had been thoroughly 
cured. The leather so made would with- 
stand any amount of wetting and re- 
turn when dry to its original soft and 
pliable condition. 


Although the Indians made an excel- 
lent leather, they knew nothing of the 
types produced by the superior method 
of bark tanning, known to Europe for 
so many centuries and introduced, nat- 
urally enough, by the new settlers, The 
first tanner to come to America of 
whom there is any record was Expe- 
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rience Miller, who came to Plymouth in 
the good ship Ann in 1623. He was 
followed five years later by two shoe- 
makers, Thomas Beard and Isack Rick- 
man, who were evidently sent over by 
the Plymouth Company, for they were 
to receive “their dyett and house room 
at the charge of the companie.” It is 
also recorded that Beard had in the 
ship “divers hydes, both for sole and 
upp leathers, he intends to make upp in 
boots and shoes.” 


Early Colonists 


Leather, of course, played a large 
part in the life of the Colonists. The 
woodsmen and frontier settlers used 
leather clothing, very largely made by 
the Indian “buckskin tan” and often 
enough cut in the Indian patterns. The 
woodsmen themselves were commonly 
called ‘“Leatherstockings” from this 
mode of dress. In the settlements, 
leather knee-breeches and jackets and 
coats were very popular. The high 
boots, so necessary in days when roads 
were muddy or were snow-filled trails, 
were of course made of leather, as were 
their square-toed shoes. Saddles were 
in great demand, and the first-rate sad- 
dlers were fine artisans. In the -later 
colonial period the sedan chairs and 
coaches were upholstered in leather (and 
sometimes covered with leather, richly 





ornamented, on the outside). The early 


coaches were hung on wide, tough 
leather straps instead of springs. Post- 
riders carried leathern bags to protect 
letters and newspapers from the rain 
and snow, and every traveler had his 
saddlebags of leather. The wide cor- 
dovan belts worn by pirates and sailors 
were probably worn for protection, as 
a sort of body armor, in hand-to-hand 
fighting with swords and rapiers, and 
their magnificent cavalier boots may 
have been designed to serve as similar 
protection. 


First Scientific Developments 


Up to the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, no one had made a 
scientific study of tanning processes. 
For many centuries leather was tanned 
by methods as old as the records of the 
Hebrews and Egyptians, each tanner 
following a rule-of-thumb process, and 
perhaps adding some slight variation of 
his own. Only one method was followed 
for practically all leathers. Hides were 
first put in a “soak” of lime and water. 
After the hair was scraped off, they 
were laid in crude boxes or vats made 
of rough-hewn planks. Ground oak 
bark was sprinkled over each layer of 
hides, and, when the vat was full, water 
was poured in to cover them. Occa- 
sionally the hides were removed and 
freshly packed with ground oak bark. 
Such was the method used nearly every- 
where, tanners drawing on the resources 
of their immediate neighborhood for 
raw materials and in turn supplying 
their neighbors with the finished leather. 
It was thus a small, almost entirely 
local, business. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century many changes were made in 
industry through scientific knowledge 
and experiment (a period usually re- 
ferred to in history as the Industrial 
Revolution). Leather-making, like many 
other crafts, began to change from a 


WOMEN OF THE TRIBE DID THE WORK OF SKIN DRESSING 
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A GREAT ADVANCE CAME IN SHOEMAKING 
WITH THE SHOE PEGGING MACHINE IN 1852 


small, local handicraft, dependent upon 
immemorial practice and limited to local 
resources, to a great industry, based 
upon scientific method and highly or- 
ganized, with machinery doing away 
with much of the slow, laborious hand 
labor. With the aid of new discoveries, 
tanners began to produce a great var- 
iety of immensely improved leathers. 
Some of the steps in this change are 
as important as many of the more 
famous inventions and discoveries of the 
past two centuries. 


Among the earliest contributions was 
the work of Sir Humphry Davy, the 
noted English scientist. Until he pub- 
lished the results of his experiments, 
oak bark was almost the only vegetable 
tanning agent known, although sumac 
leaves and nut galls as well as certain 
oriental trees not readily available to 
tanners had been occasionally used. 
Davy established that oak bark was 
valuable for the tannin it contained. He 
discovered also that resources of tannin 
might be had from many other trees. 
Tannin was present in the bark of the 
hemlock and mimosa, the wood of the 
chestnut, the quebracho and oak trees, 
the fruit of the divi-divi and valonia 
oak, and in myrobalans. Sir Hum- 
phry’s work was of vast interest to 
American tanners, for our forests were 
full of hemlock and chestnut, and the 
tanning industry could thus be sure of 
a large supply of tanning materials. 


Chrome Tanning Discovered 


The most revolutionary discovery of 
the nineteenth century, as far as leather 
manufacture is concerned, was the de- 
velopment of chrome tanning. Tanning 
with alum had been one exception to 
the use of vegetable tanning agents, but 
the usefulness of that process was lim- 
ited and only small quantities of leather 
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were tanned in that way. An 
interesting problem was brought 
to an American chemist named 
Augustus Shultz. The white alum 
tanned leather used then to cover 
corset stays persisted in turning 
brown. Could any way be found to 
produce a leather that would re- 
main permanently white? Shultz 
experimented, and in the course of 
his studies he found that chromium 
salts produced an entirely new 
type of leather. The action of these 
salts on hides and skins had been 
studied a little in England some 
years earlier, but Schultz realized 
that chrome tanning could be 
made a commercial possibility. At 
first, however, even the tanners 
laughed when they saw the leather 
made by this process. It was stiff 
and hard and blue in color instead 
of mellow and russet as the vege- 
table-tanned leather was. There 
were advantages to chrome tan- 
ning: The leather was more re- 
sistant to wetting and time in tan- 
ning was much reduced. These ad- 
vantages stimulated further study 
in attempting to perfect the process. 


A young Philadelphia tanner, Robert 
Foerderer, interested in the new ideas, 
patiently undertook a long series of ex- 
periments, and his work was rewarded 
with success. He learned how to treat 
chrome-tanned leather with soap and 
oil, a treatment now called “fat-liquor- 
ing,” in order to give it softness and 
pliability. With this success a great 
field was opened to tanners for the pro- 
duction of light-weight and varied col- 
ored leather. Robert Foerderer himself 
became a very successful tanner. His 
leather took the place of the heavy 
bark-tanned leather previously used in 
shoe uppers. Through his enterprise in 
developing the discoveries of Schultz, 
chrome tanning was firmly established. 


Between the time of Davy’s work and 
the development of the new chrome 





tanning, the production of leather—in 
common with other industries—was vir- 
tually revolutionized by the use of ma- 
chinery. American inventive genius 
contributed mechanical developments of 
great importance. Not only did machin- 
ery save time and effort by doing away 
with slow hand labor, but it also opened 
processes to tanners which had pre- 
viously been impossible. One of these 
inventions was so important that it de- 
serves detailed comment. 

Since no one can control the thickness 
of the hides obtained from animals, it 
was, throughout the ages, difficult to 
produce thin leather from a thick and 
heavy cattle hide. This was done only 
by a wasteful and laborious process. 
Hides were taken from the vats when 
about half tanned and carefully rubbed 
smooth and leveled and then shaved 
down to the desired thickness. Obvi- 
ously, the shavings were wasted and it 
was expensive in time, for one work- 
man could shave only four hides a day. 

In 1809 a patent was granted to 
Samuel Parker, of Newburyport, Mass- 
achusetts, for a machine that would 
split leather to any thickness. Hides 
could be fed into one end of his ma- 
chine and emerge at the other end ac- 
curately cut into two splits, the “grain 
split” (the outer or hair side of the 
hide) and the “flesh split” (the inner 
side). This machine greatly increased 
the output of usable leather from heavy 
hides, and it was possible for one work- 
man to split several hundred hides a 
day. 

Other important parts of the tanning 
process—cleaning, fleshing, and dehair- 
ing—continued to be done by hand for 
many years. Experiments with ma- 
chines to do this work were first con- 
ducted with types that moved the skin 
against a fixed knife. Later attempts 
were made with machines that reversed 
the procedure—holding the skins fixed 
and moving the knife against them. But 
neither type was really successful. In 

(Continued on page 22 


A MODERN SPLITTING MACHINE 
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RANDOM NOTES 
OF A SUMMER JAUNT 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Wars THAT BUNCH BE 
worth in November?” asked an 
Jowa man surveying a drove of steers 
munching the first feast of new-crop 
corn late in August. “They cost me 
$12 in Kansas City.” 

“Damfino” was my logical response. 
“You are playing a game with the fas- 
cination of an uncertain draw. How 
about the way you swelled your bank 
account this year?” 

“It shrank to microscopic proportions 
last season,” he retorted, adding: 
“There oughta be a law prohibiting 
fluctuations exceeding 10 cents per cwt. 
on a simple cattle market session.” 

“How’d that work in the stocker 
market?” I suggested. 

“No! There’re too many laws now,” 
he came back with. 


Inside Stuff 


Current fat-cattle quotations at $17 
to $18.25 per cwt. arouse no enthusiasm 
over the hinterland. Feeders realize 
that it is an ephemeral situation; what 
they desire is dope on the future. 

“You are in contact with the pack- 
ers. Why not get us some inside stuff?” 
I asked an acquaintance, jocosely, of 
course, as, like the core of the school- 
boy’s apple, “there ain’t no such thing” 
as inside stuff. 

Beef circles, even the Sanhedrin, are 
bewildered over the vaulting cattle mar- 
ket, especially in the wmiddle-price 
bracket. Low yields, deficient weight, 
and the fact that feeders are imposing 
on them with a multitude of blown-up 
grassers fed a few stomachs’ full of 
corn, prompt them to walk the floor 
nights. Constant wrangling from the 
beef-house sends delirious cattle buyers 
to neurological experts who tax them 
stiff fees for stereotyped advice to “take 
a long rest” and let the booze alone. 
Under such circumstances a buyer is 
not to be severely criticised for flirting 
with John Barleycorn. Just a year ago 
threats of pension if he took on a heavy 
steer worried him. Under new condi- 
tions he is admonished to get big cattle 
regardless of quality; in a compliance 
effort he frequently overguesses avoir- 
dupois to the extent of 100 pounds per 
head. 


Few Big Bullocks 


On a trip of 2,500 miles within the 
metes and bounds of the Corn Belt only 
an occasional load of bullocks weighing 
in excess of 1,300 pounds could be de- 
tected. Feed-lots have been topped out 
so persistently that only light and tail- 
ends are available. A costly board bill 
is advertised by apologetic feeders, ex- 
plaining that “corn was too high to 
make ’em good this year.” Thousands 
of recently installed western steers from 
Denver, Kansas City, and Omaha, or 
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direct from western pastures, are en- 
countered. Until they get to market, 
the perennial puzzle as to whether they 
were bought right will not be solved— 
owners are uneasy. 

Said Sam Turkington, of Louisa 
County, Iowa: “Calves will grow out of 
the purchase price, but I am wary of 
fleshy, short-term steers, especially if 
they are destined for the January and 
February markets. We will have Can- 
ada to reckon with again next year, 
and, if Ontario is permitted to dump, 
trouble is certain. Calves look high, 
but are better worth the money than 
big cattle,” which sounds logical. 

A Coles County, Illinois, feeder, 
Henry Ortenstein, after gathering some 
900 head of steers down in Texas, ex- 





“Well, Herbert, here's mud in your eye!” 





plained: “That’s the first string of cat- 
tle I have handled that never tasted 
corn. Ground small grain, alfalfa, cot- 
tonseed cake, and molasses comprise 
their diet, and they’re doing well. Prob- 
ably I can beat the break.” Thousands 
of others are doing it. Killers are 
aware of the fact, waiting impatiently 
for the time when coolers may be re- 
plenished without peep-of-day buying, 
necessitating opening a new keg of 
money at settlement time. 


Fertilization in the Offing 


Washington crop “guesstimators” who 
filled corn cribs with a bumper yield 
last July on the “knee high” theory will 
be under the necessity of revising their 
figures. All they accomplished was de- 
pressing future prices. Over consider- 
able areas a wet spring delayed plant- 
ing; lack of rain later hampered 
growth. It is not a bumper crop, de- 
spite official enthusiasm, nor will it be 
a normal yield. Pollination is defective, 
a dry August dissipating premature, if 
not ill-advised, optimism. However, the 
official statistical sharps have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their intentions 
were good and that as far as they were 
able to go with their trenchant type- 
writers they did the best possible to aid 
agriculture, although open to inconsis- 
tency when advertising bumper crops 





and agrarian prosperity as synonymous. 
That is decidedly antagonistic to the 
“plow-under” program. 

This crop of corn may be even 
shorter than present prospects indicate, 
as firing is general. However, last 
year’s debacle will not be repeated, as 
supplementary crops of small grains 
and soy beans are available, although 
beans have also been swatted by Dame 
Nature. East of the [Illinois-Indiana 
line, corn prospects are promising; 
Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri are badly 
spotted, while west of “The River” Old 
King Corn is somewhat dazed. 

A conclusion, based on observation 
plus growers’ experience, is that future 
corn crops will be determined to an in- 
creasing extent by fertilization. In- 
creased yields by 25 to 35 per cent 
compared with unfertilized fields were 
seen. Pastures could also be materially 
improved by fertilization and weeding. 
In Europe, the owner of a pasture full 
of noxious growth would be a logical 
candidate for the bug-house. 


How Short Is the Pig Crop? 


The new hog crop is short. How 
short, nobody knows, not even the 
Washington calculators who depend on 
rural mail carriers for their dope. 

“I just guess ’em,” said “one carrier. 
“When I cover my route I earn my 
money without scurrying over pastures 
and through timber patches to count 
pigs. Next thing they’ll ask us to take 
the census.” 

Between packer and government pig- 
crop guesses there is a wide, but not 
inexplicable, disparity, as the reason is 
obvious. Packers get the most reliable 
dope, as they have a money stake. 

Once upon a time old P. D. Armour 
sent a buyer to the country on a pig- 
crop survey. He spent two weeks in 
the comfortable seclusion of a Halsted 
Street beer saloon during a torrid spell, 
returned to the office and reported: 

“Mr. Armour, you can walk on their 
backs from Chicago to Omaha.” 

The “old man” promptly sold meat 
and lard short, told his buyers to crack 
down on prices, and all was merry as 
a marriage feast. 

Washington may be indulging in 
self-congratulation concerning its hog 
policy, but growers are grouchy. They 
cannot reconcile $10 hogs and $1.25 
corn all last winter and until recently 
with $15 to $18 cattle, intimating the 
presence of a Senegambian in the wood- 
pile. The commercial editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, in response to thumb 
pressure by the political editor, insists 
that Wallace’s historic hog massacre is 
responsible for current pork scarcity, 
whereas that sanguinary, also uneco- 
nomic, episode has “nothing whatever 
to do with the case,” quoting Gilbert 
and Sullivan. 

Nature cut meat production in its 
usual effective manner by staging a 
drought. Previously the AAA, by no- 

(Continued on page 21) 








THE MEAT PACKING 
INDUSTRY 


[Broadcast over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System in a nation-wide hook- 
up recently as a part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce series of radio pro- 
grams devoted to our great American 
industries. ] 


N THE VILLAGE OF MASON, NEW 
Hampshire, there lived two young 
brothers, Sam and Ebenezer Wilson. 
When they reached the time when they 
decided to set out into the world and 
seek their fortune they made their way 
on foot to Troy, New York. The younger 
of the two youths, Sam, was then twenty- 
one years of age, and it is concerning 
him that our story deals. After arriving 
in Troy, Sam Wilson engaged in several 
different lines of work, and finally be- 
came a meat packer. He was a friendly, 
cheerful type of man who endeared him- 
self rapidly to those with whom he was 
associated. In due time he became 
known to everyone in Troy as Uncle 
Sam. 


One day, during the year 1812, a river 
boat pulled up to the dock at the foot 
of Ferry Street. Standing on the wharf 
were a number of casks of meat en route 
to the American army; for at that time 
the United States was at war with Eng- 
land, and Troy was an important ship- 
ping point for army supplies. One of 
the passengers from the boat noted that 
on each barrel of these army supplies 
were the letters “U. S.” 


“What do these letters, U. S., mean?” 
the passengers asked of an Irish watch- 
man who was standing near by. 

“Must mean Uncle Sam,” 
reply. 


was the 


Uncle Sam Feeds the Army 


“Uncle Sam Wilson, of course—he’s 
feeding the army.” 


Uncle Sam feeding the army! That 
sounded like a good joke. The story 
quickly spread. Uncle Sam feeding the 
army! Soon Uncle Sam came to mean 
the United States government. And thus 
there came into being the famous char- 
acter—the symbol of America—Uncle 
Sam, named for the humble meat packer 
of Troy. 


It is said that the early cartoons of 
Uncle Sam were actual likenesses of the 
tail, angular, good-humored Sam Wilson, 
of Troy. But the Troy meat packer was 
smooth shaven, and in the course of time 
the iegendary figure of Uncle Sam 
acquired the whiskers which he now 
wears and which have become known 
around the world. 

It is not inappropriate that the great 
American packing industry should be the 
source of our great national character, 
Uncle Sam, for it is an industry which 
touches intimately the lives of every 
American citizen. 

But back in 1812, when Uncle Sam 
came into existence, meat packing was 
a comparatively small and unimportant 
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industry. Its great development came 
later, with the refrigerator car. In 1875 
experiments were made in placing ice 
boxes in railroad cars for shipping meats 
from the West to the East. These proved 
unsuccessful. It became necessary to 
buy the rights to the ice in all the lakes 
of northern Illinois and southern Wis- 
consin in order to supply the cars 
en route. The cars in those days had no 
facilities for handling ice, and the pack- 
ers were forced to build huge ice houses 
along the tracks. Soon refrigerator cars 
by the thousands were carrying fresh 
meat from the packinghouses of the 
Middle West to the cities of the East. 


Two-thirds of Cattle West of River 


The news spread rapidly throughout 
the West, where herds of beef cattle 
were grazing on the wide prairies. More 
and more, great ranches were estab- 
lished, until it was claimed that two- 
thirds of our beef cattle were raised 
West of the Mississippi River, although 
two-thirds of the meat was consumed in 
the East—a condition which is true 
today. 

After the buffalos disappeared from 
the western plains, tremendous herds of 
cattle took their place—cattle which 
were rounded up by one of the most pic- 
turesque figures of American history, 
the cowboy, who passed his days in the 
saddle and his nights on the open prairie 
under the stars. Dime novels, Wild West 
shows, and western movies may have 
exaggerated the stories of the Old West, 
but the cattle ranch and the cowboy will 
ever remain in memory as one of the 
finest and most typical American insti- 
tutions. 

A good deal of the spirit of the old 
cowboy was expressed in the following 
couplet from a cowboy’s song: 

“My feet are in the stirrups and my 
rope is on the side; 

Show me a hoss that I can’t ride.” 

The story of meat stretches far back 
to the dawn of civilization; for meat, 
scientists tell us, was undoubtedly man’s 
first food. Even in ancient days efforts 
were made to preserve meat so that it 
could be carried long distances. As a 
result of these efforts, the Romans in- 
vented the sausage in various forms, and 
it became a favorite dish at Roman ban- 
quets. Finally, in an effort to curb the 
gayety of these events, laws were passed 
against the manufacture and sale of sau- 
sage, and there came into being in that 
ancient day the sausage bootlegger. 
However, for many centuries the secret 
of curing meat remained a secret. The 
formula was known only by the indi- 
vidual who happened to be the curing 
foreman. In this way it was passed 
down from one generation to another. 
Finally, the secret came to a certain 
curing foreman named Isaac Carter. 
When the time came to cure meat it 
was Carter’s custom to lock himself in 
the cellar of the packinghouse and there 
in secret set about his mysterious task. 

“Tsaac,” said the meat packer one day, 





“let me in on the secret. Just what for- 
mula do you use?” To which the old 
foreman replied: “Mr. Stevens, that is 
one thing I can never tell you, for it has 
been a secret in my family for ten gen- 
erations.” 

But that night the packer bored a 
small hole in the floor of his office which 
was directly above the curing cellar. In 
the morning he lay on the floor and 
watched Isaac at his work. Into a vat of 
water Isaac added nothing but sugar and 
salt. Then he threw in a piece of Irish 
potato. The potato sank. Isaac added 
more salt until the potato floated. 
Amazed at what he had seen, the packer 
hurried to a chemist. 

“Why,” said the chemist, “he was only 
determining the specific gravity of the 
pickle. There is no secret about that. I 
can do it easily.” 

And with this odd incident began the 
modern system of chemical control of 
meat packing. All meat today, from the 
time it is slaughtered until it is deliv- 
ered to the table, is under the watchful 
control of expert chemists. 

One of the show places of the world is 
the great stock yards of Chicago, with 
25 miles of streets between the pens in 
which the animals are kept. It is a 
colorful city. filled with the thunder of 
pounding hoofs. Dashing up and down 
its noisy streets are some of the world’s 
most accomplished riders employed as 
stock-yard cowboys. Inside the packing 
plants the carcasses of those animals 
which have been selected carefully for 
meat travel on overhead conveyors from 
one workman to another. 


Assembling Meat 


“Why, it is just like the assembly line 
in an automobile factory!” we exclaim. 
“That’s right,” says our guide. “But the 
automobile manufacturers borrowed the 
idea from the packers.” 

At the elbow of the butchers stand in- 
spectors of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who make the most 
detailed examination and stamp the vari- 
ous sides of meat with a small purple 
seal which reads, “U. S. inspected and 
passed.” This stamp appears on all meat 
which enters into interstate commerce. 

Today American meat packers set the 
standard of the world for purity, and 
this brings to mind an interesting story 
of war days. The American packing in- 
dustry wrought one of the greatest 
achievements of modern times when the 
American Expeditionary Force was sup- 
plied with meat packed in the United 
States and shipped to France. Of course, 
during this period, space in the ships 
which crossed the Atlantic was worth its 
weight in gold. 

During the war an American officer 
stationed at the front was_ suddenly 
ordered behind the lines. He protested 
to his superior officers against the move, 
but they replied: “We know you come 
from a meat-packing family. You’re 
needed back at the base station to build 
a storage plant for meat.” 
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And, arriving at the base station, 
this officer at once noted that the cuts 
of meat which arrived daily from the 
United States contained all the bone. 

“Why,” he said, “they ought to cut 
out the bone before they send it over 
and save space in the ships.” 

And, due to this one suggestion, vast 
quantities of shipping and _ storage 
space were saved and the army was 
supplied with meat on time. 

And every one of the millions of 
pounds of meat which were sent to 
France arrived in prime condition— 
truly a miracle of modern packing. 

With the development of the modern 
American packinghouse, new industries 
began. Thousands of different articles 
are made today from the by-products 
of the packing industry, including 
leather goods, soap, gelatin, oleomar- 
garine, violin strings, bouillon cubes, 
and dice. Perhaps the most marvelous 
of all by-products has been in the field 
of medicine—for example, thyroid ex- 
tract. Without the modern packing 
industry these drugs could not be made 
available to the people who need them; 
for, in order to make as much as one 
pound of certain extracts, as many as 
5,000 head of sheep must pass through 
the packinghouse. 


Biggest Industry 


And Americans are eating more and 
more meat—an average of 140 pounds 
a year for every man, woman, and 
child. The production of meat, lard, 
and by-products is now valued at close 
to $2,000,000,000 each year, and in 
several recent years the value of meat 
products has actually ranked first in 
the list of American industries, ahead 
of automobiles, petroleum, and steel. In 
over 1,000 packing plants, an army of 
more than 100,000 men and women are 
at work. But even this picture of the 
meat-packing industry fails to give a 
real conception of its size, for meat is 
the principal product of the American 
farm. Nine-tenths of all the corn 
grown in America today is fed to meat 
animals. And it is appropriate that 
meat-packing should be one of our 
greatest industries, for meat is still 
one of the greatest of foods. 


SOY BEAN INVASION 
OF CORN BELT* 


BY LAUREN K. SOTH 


HE SOY BEAN IS CURRENTLY 

in undisputed first place in farm 
crop news value—has been for several 
years. Yet it ranks far down the list 
in both acreage and value. The interest 
In soy beans has been generated by a 
number of factors, but mainly by the 
tremendous increase in acreage grown 
for beans to be sold to crushing mills 
in the Corn Belt. 


*Reprint 
published by 
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Strangely enough, it took the soy 
bean nearly 100 years to become more 
than a botanical curiosity in this coun- 
try. Introduced into the United States 
from Asia as early as 1804, the soy 
bean was not recognized as having much 
value as a farm crop until the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. Since 
then it has become increasingly popular. 


Previous to 1917 soy bean acreage 
was insignificant in this country. But 
increases have taken place nearly every 
year since the war and soy beans now 
rank as an important crop in many 
states. 

During 1924-30, with increasing acre- 
age and increasing use of the crop for 
beans, the average yield of beans per 
acre also increased. Because of the in- 
crease in acreage and yield, soy-bean 
production in 1935 was more than eight 
times production in 1924. Here are the 
figures for selected years: 


AVERAGE ToTAL 
ACRES YIELD, PRO- 

HARVESTED BUSHELS DUCTION 

FOR BEANS PER ACRE BUSHELS 

Millions Millions 
See ee 0.4 11.0 4.9 
Reece s ee. 1.0 13.4 13.5 
Wee aaa aut 16.5 44.4 
ON Sissi s sos 2.1 14.0 29.6 


As soy-bean production has increased, 
so also has the proportion of the crop 
crushed for industrial uses increased. 
While the quantity of beans saved on 
the farm for seed and feed has in- 
creased, it has not increased as rapidly 
as total production. The following tab- 
ulation shows the proportion and quan- 
tity of beans crushed: 


PERCENT OF BUSHELS 

TOTAL CROP CRUSHED 

Millions 
er tS oe he 6 0.3 
Nikitin Dictacacteniarceiics 30 4.1 
Nites incaeceakagasseive eos 65 128.7 


The extremely rapid increase in soy- 
bean crushings has caused many farm- 
ers and others to look upon soy beans 
chiefly in light of their industrial pos- 
sibilities. Scientists have discovered 
many new industrial uses for the 
beans—ranging from disinfectants to 
infant foods. But the chief importance 
of soy beans is still as a _ live-stock 
feed—either in the form of hay, pas- 
ture, silage, cr ground beans on the 
farm, or in the form of soy-bean cake 
and meal, resulting from the crushing 
process. More than half the value of 
the beans which are crushed is repre- 
sented by the value of soy-bean cake 
and meal. 

Soy-bean oil is an important vege- 
table oil. It has considerable use as an 
edible oil for human consumption. Dur- 
ing 1935 nearly 70 per cent of the soy- 
bean oil consumed in the United States 
went into compounds, vegetable shcrten- 


1 Includes 3.5 million bushels exported to 
foreign mills. Domestic crushings in 1935 were 
57 per cent of the total crop. No soy beans 
from the 1924 or 1930 crops were exported. 


Slightly more than 2 million bushels were ex- 
ported from the 1931 crop and about 2.5 million 
from the 1932 crop. 

2 Data incomplete. 





ings, and other uses as human food. 
In 1936 the proportion had increased 
to about 80 per cent. But even at that, 
the use of soy-bean oil as human food 
is limited. It develops an undesirable 
flavor upon standing for a short period, 
and, though this has been corrected to 
some extent, it still presents a hin- 
drance to use of the oil for this pur- 
pose. Soy-bean oil can also be used to 
advantage in paints when mixed with 
an oil of higher drying qualities, such 
as linseed, perilla, or tung. But it is 
still of secondary importance compared 
with other fats and oils for both food 
and nonfood uses, 


Many products have beer developed 
from soy-bean meal and cake, including 
glue, celluloid substitutes, plastics, and 
so on. But their use has not become 
extensive as yet. Soy-bean meal and 
cake still find their greatest outlet in 
the high-protein stock-feed trade. 

Most of the increase in soy-bean 
acreage has been in the Corr Belt 
states, where the crop is harvested for 
beans more than in other areas. And 
much of the increase may be credited 
to the increased demand for soy beans 
for crushing. A large part of the in- 
crease has come in recent years when 
the nation’s cotton crop has _ been 
greatly reduced and supplies of cotton- 
seed oil and cake have been smali. To 
some extent, also, the increase in scy- 
bean production may be explained by 
the shortage of lard, resulting in high 
prices for vegetable shortenings. 


In the last few years an extremely 
important factor in the increase in 
soy-bean production has been the fact 
that soy beans are fairly drought- 
resistant. In many cases farmers were 
able to plant soy beans after drought 
had started and other crops had failed, 
and thus obtain much-needed forage for 
live stock. The relative immunity of 
the crop to attacks by the chinch bug 
also played a part in the increase. So 
some of the increase in soy-bean 
acreage has been of an emergency 
nature. 


All of which means that the soy 
bean, like other crops, has its limita- 
tions. It has many virtues, not least of 
which is its versatility on the farm. It 
fits into the farm plan in many areas, 
having about as wide climatic adapt- 
ability as corn. It can be used in many 
different ways as a feed on the farm, 
or can be sold as a cash crop. 

But there is no reason at present for 
believing that the outlet for soy beans 
in industrial uses will expand consider- 
ably in the next few years. New in- 
dustrial products in which soy beans 
are used may be developed, but this in 
itself does not open up new markets. 
Any expansion that occurs must be in 
competition with other oilseed products. 
It would be unfair to farmers, to 
scientists who are attempting to develop 
new uses for soy beans, and to the 
manufacturers themselves to assume 
that soy-bean growers can continue to 
expect an ever-expanding market 

























































































CATTLE AND WOOL 
ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


YOMING’S WOOL GROWERS, 
at their thirty-third annual meet- 
ing at Kemmerer on August 4-6, went 
on record as opposed to any farm bills 
which include crop and live-stock con- 
trol and expressed opposition to the 
levying of excise or processing taxes in 
connection therewith. The group re- 
iterated its request for adequate tariffs 
and opposed reciprocal trade treaties 
and the Argentine pact. Work of pred- 
atory animal hunters and the McCarran 
live-stock theft bill, which the President 
recently vetoed, were endorsed. Return 
of federal lands to the state was urged. 
Among the speakers were T. A. 
Walters, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior; Roscoe C. Rich, of Burley, 
Idaho, and F. R. Marshall, president 
and secretary of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, respectively; F. 
E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association; and 
C. B. Denman, of the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains. 

John Reed, of Kemmerer, was elected 
president to succeed Thomas Cooper, of 
Casper, who had held the position for 
ten years. Byron Wilson, of McKinley, 
was renamed secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 


The National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, meeting in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in August adopted a resolution 
condemning the Argentine sanitary con- 
vention, holding that it is to the in- 
terest of purveyors of meat that the 
commodity they sell be the product of 
healthy animals, that under present 
sanitary regulations wholesome meat is 
assured, and that such assurance might 
be lost and consumers become prejudiced 
if our embargo is tampered _ with. 
Another resolution requested the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to restrict slaughter 
of Bangs and tubercular reactor cattle 
to federaily inspected plants. 

e- £08 


The Arizona Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, at the recent meeting in Flagstaff 
elected George H. Wilbur, Mesa, presi- 
dent; Dan Campbell, Flagstaff, vice- 
president; Fred Porter, Phoenix, second 
vice-president; J. H. Dodson, Mesa, 
third vice-president. Jerrie W. Lee was 
chosen secretary, with Miss Kay Ham- 
monds as his assistant. Honorary presi- 
dency was awarded Past President A. A. 
“Tony” Johns. 

* * * 

More than 200 members of the Pueblo 
County Stock Growers’ Associaticn at- 
tended the annuai picnic of that organi- 
zation at Pueblo’s mountain park at 
Rye, Colorado. The excitement of the 
day was the drawing for two registered 
Hereford bulls, one donated by L. A. 
Edmundson, of Pueblo, and the other by 
the Hatchet Cattle Company. Proceeds 
of the drawing will go for local, state, 
and national association work. 
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All officers of the Southern Colorado 
Live Stock Association were re-elected 
at the annual meeting of that group 
held at Trinidad. Officers are: A. V. 
Berg, president; Ernest G. Myers, vice- 
president; Harry L. Beirne, secretary; 
and W. H. Green, treasurer—all of 
Trinidad. 


* * * 


James P. Jensen was elected presi- 
dent of the Sublette County Cattle 
Growers’ Association at the organiza- 
tion’s meeting at Big Piney, Wyoming, 
recently. The vice-president named was 
Gust L. Larson. J. T. Pence was chosen 
for another term as secretary-treasurer. 
Old-timers at the meeting reported they 
had never seen better grass. 

* * oe 


Speakers on the program of the 
Greenlee County Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation, held at Clifton, Arizona, 
August 28, included E. B. Stanley and 
Dr. Walker, of the State Agricultural 
College; E. V. Mercer, of the Biological 
Survey; H. E. Ussery, of the Taylor 
Grazing Administration; and Dave Shoe- 
maker, assistant regional director of the 
Forest Service. Fred J. Fritz and Mrs. 
Ellis Moore, both of Clifton, are presi- 
dent and secretary of the organization, 
respectively. 


TRADE AGREEMENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON 

August 6 proclaimed a renewal for 
a year of a special commercial agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Soviet Russia. 

Under it the Soviet government 
agrees to purchase during the next 
twelve months a minimum of $40,000,- 
000 worth of American products. In 
return the United States gives the 
Soviet Union the tariff concessions and 
trade favors granted to other nations 
under the various trade agreements now 
in effect or to be negotiated, with a 
reservation in respect to coal. 

Another recent trade development in- 
volves Czechoslovakia. The Department 
of State has given notice of its inten- 
tion to negotiate a trade agreement 
with that country. The list of products 
on which the United States will con- 
sider granting concessions includes 
gloves and shoes. 


THE ‘SINK’ INCIDENT 

The Geological Survey has threwn a 
little cold water on the Buhl, Idaho, 
farm-sinking phenomenon. Checking re- 
ports, the survey decided that the dis- 
turbance was “a landslide of the gradual, 
modified type known to geologists as 
a landslip.” The “sink” theory was 
refuted. The performance is neither 
supernatural nor mystical, nor is it 
without precedent, the federal geologists 
declared. 


CROP PROSPECTS 
BETTER ON AUGUST 1 


HE COW AND THE PIG AND THE 

little red hen have assurance this 
fall and winter of a big ration of feed, 
says the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics. Ration per animal may be the 
biggest in fifteen years, what with big 
feed grain crops in prospect and fewer 
grain consuming animals. 

Total production of the four feed 
grains—corn, oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums—is estimated at 101,000,000 
tons. On the other side of the picture, 
are a tenth fewer animals on farms. 

According to the August 1 federal crop 
report, excellent weather for corn, cot- 
ton, potatoes, beans, rice, sugar beets, 
most fruits, and various other crops had 
improved prospects. Crop yields nearly 
11 per cent above average were ex- 
pected. Pastures were reported in better 
condition for August 1 than in six of the 
past seven years. 

Prospects for principal crops were as 
follows (000 omitted): 


1937 1936 

 .. } 2,658,748 1,529,327 
Wheat (bu.)............ 890,419 626,161 
Winter (bu) ............ 688,145 519,018 
Spring (bu.)............ 202,274 107,448 
Oats. CBW.) esccccczcs 1,130,628 789,100 
Barley (bu.)..<......-:. 227,398 147,452 
I CI ciccnitiniesncnen 51,869 25,554 
Flaxseed (bu.).......- 8,014 5,908 
Grain Sorghums 

PS. ssedacinim 102,643 55,701 
ee Ci). 50,508 46,833 
Hay, tame (tons).. 74,904 63,309 
Hay, wild (tons).... 9,993 6,915 
Potatoes (bu.)........ 402,537 $29,997 
Sugar beets (tons).. 9,158 9,028 
Cotton (bales) ........ 15,593 12,399 






THE CALENDAR 


Sept. 27-Oct. 3—Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, Waterloo, Ia. : 
Oct. 2-9—Pacific International Live 

Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 4-24—-Greater Texas and Pan- 
American Exposition Live Stock 
Show, Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 9-15—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock 
and Horse Show, Omaha, Neb. 
Oct. 16-23—American Royal Live 
Stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 4—International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 5—Grand National 
Live Stock Exposition, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 

Dec. 10-11—Convention of Califor- 
nia Cattlemen’s Association, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Dec. 13-18—Great Western Live 
Stock Show, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Jan. 13-15—Forty - first Annual 
Convention of American National 
Live Stock Association, Chey- 

enne, Wyo. 

Jan. 15-22—National Western 
Stock Show, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 11-20—Southwestern Exposi- 
tion and Fat Steck Show, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 
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AUCTION MARKETS 


URING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 
much has been said about the rapid 
growth of auction markets in many sec- 
tions of the country. Many of these 
markets are too small to come under 
the jurisdiction of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act, and legislatures in 
several states have passed laws designed 
for some measure of control over them. 
What the futre of the auction markets 
will be, no one can tell. Their mushroom 
growth shows that they appeal to pro- 
ducers; for no such market can operate 
without an adequate supply of raw mate- 
rial. Whether they are a sound and 
economic means of transferring stock 
from the producer to the feeder or the 
packed is yet to be determined. In some 
cases, particularly in the handling of 
feeder stock, they offer an opportunity 
for buyer and seller to get together close 
to the area of production, from which 
point shipments go direct to farmer or 
feeder in the Corn Belt. In the case of 
fat stuff there is some complaint that 
much of the stock purchased is bought 
by speculators and then sent to a central 
market—the auction market being simply 
an added toll to marketing costs. 

One of the appeals of the auction 
market is its availability. Oftentimes it 
is not convenient for a shipper to be 
away from home several days, and he 
hesitates to ship to distant markets 
where all he can know about the trans- 
action is the size of the check that gets 
back to him. The fact that he can go 
to a nearby auction market, see his ani- 
mals sold, collect the proceeds, and get 
back home the same night, in many 
cases will influence a shipper even to 
the point where he does not too closely 
compare net results with those obtain- 
able elsewhere. 
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There has been vigorous complaint 
that many of these markets are not 
properly supervised, that brand and 
sanitary inspection is lax, that they 
offer in some instances a haven for 
stolen stock, and that the financial re- 
sponsibility or bond is inadequate. 

It would seem that producer organ- 
izations and representatives of the cen- 
tral markets have a common cause in 
bringing to light the real facts about 
auction markets. Organizations which 
have fought for the right of the producer 
to sell his live stock as he sees fit—the 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation is one of them—have many times 
been accused therefore of fighting the 
central markets. This constant effort to 
place them in a false light has been 
productive of nothing but bitter feelings. 
It has not stopped the drift away from 
the central markets, despite continuous 
and expensive propaganda against all 
forms of direct marketing. 

If auction markets can be shown to 
provide useful and economic services, to 
that extent will they survive, regardless 
of opposition from any source. If it is 
shown that disadvantages outweigh bene- 
fits, then the sooner that fact is estab- 
lished the better it will be for pro- 
ducers and central markets alike. 

The market problem is a continuous 
one. It will not be solved by bitter in- 
vective and harsh calumny. It is time, 
instead, for co-operation to a common 
end, and that end can only be the wel- 
fare of the live-stock industry. In the 
long run, only such markets can sur- 
vive in this country as have proved 
their worth and which by constant im- 
provement merit continued support. 


THE THEFT BILL VETO 


T IS WITH REGRET THAT WE 
record the fact that the President, 
following adjournment of Congress, ve- 
toed the McCarran live-stock theft bill. 
With the development of hard roads 
and fast trucks, producers have found 
it difficult to cope with the increasing 
number of live-stock thefts. Local au- 
thorities operate under severe handi- 
caps. Thieves can strike in one section 
one night and a hundred miles away 
the next. They can load stock into a 
truck at dusk and be hundreds of miles 
away, across state lines, by daylight. 
The McCarran bill, S. 1375, was de- 
signed, not to create a new federal 
agency, but to give local enforcement 
officials an added club, in that the 
moment stolen live stock was moved 
across a state line a federal charge 
would be involved, just as in the case 
of the Dyer Act with reference to stole. 
automobiles. It would have acted as a 
deterrent to such interstate movements, 
thereby aiding local enforcement offi- 
cials in the discharge of their duties. 
Unfortunately, while the bill was in 
the House committee an amendment 
was tacked on to include poultry. It is 





apparent from the wording of the veto 
message that such inclusion operated to 
our disadvantage. The live-stock indus- 
try has not asked a great deal of Con- 
gress; but the same cannot be said of 
agriculture generally. Theft of poultry 
is largely a local matter. It would 
seem, therefore, that next year it should 
be possible to reintroduce the bill with 
poultry eliminated, and to ask that it 
be allowed to go through on that basis. 

In the light of the above, there ap- 
pears to be some justification for the 
veto. Senator McCarran has already 
advised Secretary Mollin that the bill 
will be immediately reintroduced in its 
original form at the next session. Every 
effort will be made to keep it intact, and 
if it can be passed through both houses 
in that form it would seem that then 
we would have ample ground on which 
to urge the President to approve it. 


LET’S BURY THE DEAD 


N AN EDITORIAL IN THE MAY 

PRODUCER, attention was called to 
the unfairness of having the Argentine 
sanitary convention hanging over the 
heads of the stockmen of this country. 
Now that Congress has adjourned, with 
no action having been taken on this 
matter, it is becoming more and more 
apparent that the Argentine agreement 
is dead. Returning congressmen are 
unanimous in sharing that view. Close 
Washington observers likewise agree. 

The entire live-stock industry will 
unite in a feeling of relief that the 
threat of the Argentine sanitary con- 
vention is at least postponed. Its relief 
should be made permanent, and, as sug- 
gested in the editorial referred to above, 
the convention should be withdrawn 
from the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry allowed to retain power to reg- 
ulate, to the end that the herds and 
flocks of this country may be fully pro- 
tected against all dangerous diseases. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association is proud of the part it has 
played in the fight against ratification 
of the Argentine pact. From the very 
beginning we have fought this treaty 
on its merits as a sanitary measure. 
We have used nothing but well sup- 
ported facts in that fight. Now that it 
appears that the fight is practically fin- 
ished, there seems to be only one thing 
left to be done—bury the dead in the 
manner suggested above. 


EXTREME CAUTION 


E HAVE OFTEN POINTED 
out in our arguments against the 
Argentine pact that the Bureau of 
Animal Industry has been ever watch- 
ful that foreign animal diseases do not 
reach our shores. As indicating a con- 


tinuation of its policy of extreme cau- 
tion in this matter, is a new regulation 
changing the quarantine period for im- 
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ported live stock from an indeterminate 
one to a period of not less than thirty 
days. The order reads: 

“Regulation 11, Paragraph I. All cat- 
tle imported from any part of the 
world, except Canada, Mexico, Central 
America, and the West Indies, shall be 
quarantined for a period of not less 
than thirty days, counting from the day 
of arrival at the port of entry.” 

The Bureau of Animal Industry 
should not be hampered in its efficient 
service to the live-stock industry and 
the consuming public by treaties such 
as the Argentine convention. 


DISPERSION 
SALE 


of Laue Brothers 
Registered Hereford Herd 





at Ranch near Rushville, Neb., 
on Highway 20, Oct. 5 and 6 





270 head—244 lots, consisting of 
5 herd sires, 30 yearling bulls, 
cows, and calves, one and two- 
year-old heifers. Most intensely 
Domino and Onward Domino bred 
herd to be found. 

This is one of the Pioneer herds of 
the country, bred along practical range 
methods where money was not spared 
in securing the kind of herd material 
deemed proper for herd improvement. 
As a result, seed stock from this herd 
has found its way to herds of other 
states, where they are giving good ac- 
count of themselves. 


For catalog, address Laue Brothers, 
Rushville, Neb. 


ED BELSKY’S 
SALE 


of Pioneer Herefords 








at Merriman, Neb., on 
Highway 20, Oct. 28 





130 head—85 bulls. Herd bull and 
show material, 45 females, among 
them some of the best breeding 
cows of the herd bred to Pioneer. 

Pioneer, who has been making history 
in the cattle section of Nebraska, was 
recently sold to the Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, of Cheyenne. Purebred and com- 
mercial producers have come to appre- 
ciate the employment of his blood in 


improving type and feeding qualities. 
For catalog, address Ed Belsky, 
Merriman, Neb. 


woe 








PIONEER 1707483 
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GOVERNMENT 


WHAT CONGRESS DID 


RECORD OF THE BILLS PASSED 
in the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress that are important to 
agriculture might include the following: 


Trade Agreement Act.—President’s 
power to negotiate reciprocal trade 
treaties and alter tariffs extended for 
three years—until June 1, 1940. 

Sugar Control Act.—Jones-Costigan 
sugar marketing act modified and ex- 
tended to December 1, 1940. Specific re- 
fining quotas provided for. 


Farm Tenancy Act.—Forty-year 3 per 
cent loans provided to help farm tenants 
and share croppers to purchase farms. 
Appropriations: $10,000,000, first year; 
$25,000,000, in 1938-39; and the maxi- 
mum of $50,000,000 thereafter. The Farm 
Security Administration—new name for 
the Resettiement Administration—will 
have charge of making the loans. 

Crop Production Loan Act.—Fifty mil- 
lion dollars authorized for loans to 
farmers for seed and other necessities. 

Farm Credit Act of 1937.—Federal 
Farm Loan Act and other laws revised 
to establish twelve farm credit districts. 

Federal Farm Loan.—Act amended to 
extend 314 per cent interest rate on 
federal land bank loans to July 1, 1938 
(thereafter 4 per cent to June 30, 1939) 
and to reduce to 4 per cent the rate on 
land bank commissioners loans until 
June 22, 1939. 

Reindeer Biill—Appropriation of $2,- 
000,000 authorized to purchase all white- 
owned reindeer interests on behalf of 
Alaska Eskimos and Indians. 

Soil Conservation.—Extended to 1942 
the period for states to fit into the soil 
conservation program. 

Civilian Conservation 
tended to June 30, 1940. 

Agricultural Adjustment.—-Act amend- 
ed in provisions relating to marketing 
agreements and orders and re-enacted. 

A law of particular interest to the 
live-stock industry—the National Ani- 
mal Theft Law, to make a federal of- 
fense of interstate transportation of 
live stock—passed both houses in the 
last days of the session but was vetoed 
by the President, who explained that 
petit larceny offenses that would come 
within the broad terms of the act (poul- 
try was included) should be handled by 
local authorities. 


Corps.—Ex- 


Some of the measures which passed 
one house but failed in the other, 
include: 


Seventy-car Limit—A proposal to 
limit the length of freight trains to 
seventy cars. 


Crop Insurance.—A measure to create 
a federal crop insurance corporation cov- 
ering wheat to begin with, other crops 
to be considered after study. 

Long and Short Haul.—The Pettengill 
bili which would repeal the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 


Administration crop surplus control 
proposals, which included Secretary Wal- 
lace’s “ever-normal granary” project, 
did not pass Congress. A joint congres- 
sional resolution, however, pledged con- 
sideration of the measures at the begin- 
ning of the next session. In the mean- 
time, hearings on a general farm bill 
will be held throughout the country. 

Senator George McGill, Kansas, will 
head the western committee delegated 


to study the problem. Its _ proposed 
itinerary is: 

Spokane, Wash............. Sept. 20, Oct. 1, 2 
BSGHGG, FAR ci:.ccccsecccaccaeceaseieetaed Oct. 4, 5, 6 
Grand Forks, N.. D;................< Oct. 12, 13 
a gS Oct. 15, 16 
I SIs. Bi cicivccmarrascns -Oct. 18,19,20 
ees htlecnctsisiceieeods Oct. 22, 23 
Dodge City, Mimii..............:..00! Oct. 25, 26 
Oklahoma City, Okla....................... Oct. 27 
DOCTRINE LONI is ooo csc ccecctecac ...Oct. 28 
Springfield, IIl.......... Peary Oct. 29, 30 


During the recess eleven investiga- 
tions will be conducted by congressional 
committees, a total of $265,000 having 
been appropriated therefor. These will 
cover judiciary reform, unemployment 
and relief, farm program as mentioned 
above, cotton co-operatives, bureau re- 
organization, railroad financing, wool 
marketing, silver purchases, labor spy- 
ing, and the A. T. & T. 

Appropriations made during the ses- 
sion totaled $9,389,488,983. In the last 
session they amounted to $10,336,399,- 
362. The following tabulation of depart- 
mental appropriations shows the amounts 
voted by Congress: 


PPIOUIEOTO: oes ects cose: -§ 630,381,208 
TONNE sicissielaniudinpinaivaaandentne 719,182,390 
WN GUD Giciickctcsnietnis 784,259,063 
MIE siernisidaiicintsecsnilehecan tetas 132,782,499 
I since eiidlaiccaia ea aaa . 516,258,808 
War, military purposes.... 415,263,154 
War, non-military................ 194,536,063 
RO tira et ue deere 18,584,080 
cc, a a 43,032,242 
NII -.cicscrcnecablencincabsannilts 40,882,565 
BONE Si schtie cena ncanaciees 23,682,500 
Independent offices.............. 957,738,963 
WE cas cinta elcacntteiecee aan 1,500,000,000 


SMALLER CATTLE 
MARKETINGS FORECAST 


peeping OF CATTLE AND 
calves from the seventeen states in 
the western cattle area, extending from 
North Dakota to Texas and westward, 
during the five months August to Decem- 
ber, 1937, will be about 5 per cent fewer 
than shipments during the correspond- 
ing period of 1936, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
reduction is equivalent to about 330,000 
head. Compared with 1935 shipments, 
estimated numbers to be shipped this 
year will be about 3 per cent larger, 
and, with the ten-year (1925-34) aver- 
age, 13 per cent larger. 
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Reduction in marketings will result 
from smaller movement from states 
where the 1936 drought forced heavy 
marketings in that year and where the 
droughts of 1934 and 1936 caused de- 
creases in numbers. This includes all 
the northern Great Plains states. In 
other states where in 1936 feed condi- 
tions were fairly good and where there 
was a tendency to reduce marketings 
because of the decline in prices, ship- 
ments this fall are expected to exceed 
those of 1936. Included in this group 
are Texas, Colorado, and most states 
west of the Continental Divide. 
Increased production of feed grains 
this year in the Corn Belt and the much 
lower feed prices in prospect compared 
with 1936 are expected to result in a 
better demand for and larger purchases 
of feeder cattle. Hence, it is probable 
that more of the cattle marketed this 
fall from the West will be bought for 
finishing purposes and that the decrease 
in the number going to immediate 
slaughter will be considerably greater 
than the decrease in total marketings. 
Ranges and pastures in most of the 
western cattle states have been better 
this year than last and much better in 
the states that suffered most from the 
1936 drought, except in restricted areas. 


Sheep Shipments Fewer 


Marketings of sheep and lambs from 
the thirteen western sheep states this 
year are expected to be about 2 per 
cent smaller than in 1936. Most of the 
decrease is expected in the ewe class, 
with the number of lambs little different 
this year from last. Marketings here 
mean shipments to stock-yards markets, 
packers, and outside the state, but not 
within-state movement to feed-lots. 

The 1937 lamb crop in these states 
was estimated at 19,427,000 head—about 
650,000 head smaller than the 1936 crop. 
Records indicate that the shipments of 
1937 lambs from these states up to 
August 1 were only a little smaller 
than the shipments of 1936 lambs to the 
corresponding date in 1936. The much 
larger marketings of early lambs from 
Texas this year compared with last 
about offset smaller marketings of early 
lambs from California and the relatively 
large decrease from last year in ship- 
ments from Montana and South Dakota, 
where the 1936 drought forced a heavy 
movement before August 1 last year. 

As a result of generally favorable 
range conditions, condition of the lambs 
is expected to average somewhat better 
this year, with a smaller proportion of 
light-weight feeder lambs. Contracting 
of feeder lambs for fall delivery has 
been on a relatively large scale, and the 
number under contract by August 1 was 
the largest in several years. Lambs to 
be fed in these states next winter should 
number about the same as a year earlier, 
but the number fed in the states where 
raised will probably be somewhat 
smaller. 
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UNFAVORABLE TRADE 
BALANCE ABOVE 1936 FIGURE 


HE UNITED STATES ENDED 

the first six months of 1937 with an 
unfavorable foreign trade balance of 
$147,321,000. This compared with a 
$9,548,000 unfavorable balance in the 
corresponding six months of 1936. 

Exports amounted to $1,536,380,000— 
an increase of $381,419,000 over the 
first six months of last year. But im- 
ports totaled $1,683,701,000—a rise of 
$519,192,000 over the first half of last 
year. 

The physical volume of exports was 
approximately 23 per cent greater than 
in the first half of 1936 and the quan- 
tity of imports approximately 28 per 
cent higher. This expansion in quan- 
tity, the Department of Commerce said, 
was accompanied by rising prices. 


PRODUCTION CREDIT 
LOANS AT NEW HIGH 


ARMER-STOCKHOLDERS IN 550 

production credit associations under 
the Farm Credit Administration now 
number upward of 258,000—a new high 
for these co-operative short-term farm 
credit organizations in their less than 
four years’ existence. 

Stock in the associations held by 
farmer-borrowers amount to $11,816,000, 
which is an increase of almost $1,650,- 
000 over the same figure for last year 
at about this time. 

The last report for all production 
credit associations showed the average 
size of loan to be $1,211. For a com- 
parable period last year the average 
was $904. In some of the western 
states the average loan over the first 
half of this year ran as high as $28,- 
000. 


GOVERNMENT ISSUES 
LONG-RANGE FORECAST 


HERE WILL BE FEWER CAT- 

tle on farms next January 1 than 
there were a year earlier, according to 
the long-time production forecast of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Al- 
though slaughter in 1937 is expected to 
be smaller than that in 1936, disappear- 
ance (slaughter, death losses, and ex- 
ports) is expected to exceed the number 
of calves born and cattle and calves 
imported, the bureau reported. 





At the beginning of 1934 the cattle 
population was 174,262,000 head—the 
largest on record—but since then in 
each succeeding year it has dropped. A 
large decrease occurred from 1934 to 
1935 as a result of the 1934- drought. 
On January 1, 1937, cattle on farms 
numbered 66,676,000 head, or 10 per 
cent fewer than at the peak in 1934. 
Nearly all this reduction occurred west 
of the Mississippi and was mostly in 
cattle raised primarily for beef rather 
than in milk stock. The largest de- 
creases from 1934 to 1937 was in the 
western Corn Belt, but a_ substantial 
reduction also occurred in the western 
and west south central states. 

The bureau forecast a tendency to 
increase cattle numbers in the next few 
years, especially in the Corn Belt. In- 
creases in the West will depend chiefly 
on improvement in grass. Several years 
of normal precipitation may be needed 
for western ranges to recover their pre- 
drought carrying capacity. 

At the present numbers, yearly in- 
spected slaughter apparently can be as 
large as 15,000,000 head without re- 
sulting in a decrease, the bureau esti- 
mated. In 1936 slaughter totaled about 
17,000,000 head and was accompanied 
by a decrease of 1,300,000 head in num- 
bers. Inspected slaughter this year is 
expected to be about 16,000,000 head 
and will be accompanied by a decrease 
in numbers. If the trend in cattle pop- 
ulation is to be upward in the next few 
years, a decrease in slaughter will be 
necessary, declared the government ex- 
perts. 

Considering prospects of reduction in 
cattle slaughter and below-average hog 
slaughter in the next two or three 
years, prices of cattle are expected to 
continue relatively high, if demand con- 
tinues favorable, said the bureau. Out- 
look for producers is given as especially 
favorable in the area east of the 
Mississippi, where numbers have been 
reduced relatively little and where 
large expenditures for replacement will 
not be necessary as in the region west 
of the River. 

If cattle should increase in the next 
five years and hogs return to the pre- 
drought level, it is possible that total 
per capita meat production at the end 
of that time will be as large as for 
average of the years 1924-33, says the 
outlook. In such case, it is added, prices 
of cattle will be somewhat lower than 
they have been this year or will be in 
the next two or three years. 


PAINTER HEREFORDS 


We Specialize in the Rugged, Large-Boned Type of Herefords, 


Rather Than the Smaller, Fine-Boned Show Type 
QUALITY HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


Roggen, Colorado 





PUBLIC DOMAIN OFFERED 
FOR LEASE 


LL THE VACANT, UNRESERVED 
and unappropriated public lands 
of the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, and not included in any graz- 
ing district established under the pro- 
visions of the Taylor Grazing Act are 
being offered for lease under the 
amended terms of said act, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
has announced. This offer includes 
lands already embraced in temporary 
one-year leases. 

A majority of these lands was offered 
for lease during the latter part of 1936, 
and some 3,000 temporary one-year 
leases have been issued. The first of 
these will soon expire. Upon expiration, 
the lands embraced therein will become 
subject to new leases without prejudice, 
however, to the rights of the present 
lessees to file timely renewal applica- 
tions. 

Owners, homesteaders, lessees, or 
other lawful occupants of lands con- 
tiguous to or cornering on an isolated 
or disconnected tract of 760 acres or 
less have a preference right to lease 
the whole of such tract during a period 
ef ninety days after its offer for lease, 
upon terms and conditions prescribed 
by the secretary. 

The lands affected by this order in- 
clude all types: desert lands, mountain 
lands, and semi-arid plains. 


This Is What 
They ve Told Us 


“My telephone made $1,000 for 
me. I sold my wool to a buyer 


TRAFFIC 


TRAFFIC 
AND TRANSPORTATION 
BY CHAS. E. BLAINE 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

Commission has assigned for hear- 
ing on October 11, 1937, 10 o’clock A.M. 
(Standard Time) at the Public Utilities 
Commission, Denver, Colorado, before 
Examiner Weaver, No. 27812, American 
National Live Stock Association, et al. 
v. Abilene & Southern Ry. Co., et al., 
also Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 4385, Rules Governing Stocker or 
Feeder Cattle Rates. 

In No. 27812, the American National, 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association, and other Texas producer 
organizations, by complaint filed with 
the commission late in July, 1937, assail 
as unreasonable under section 1 and un- 
justly discriminatory under section 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act Item 30 
of Transcontinental Tariff No. 52-D, 
which. briefly stated, requires subse- 
quent reshipment by rail carriers as 
prerequisite to the application of the 
85 per cent basis of rates on stocker and 
feeder live stock moving between points 
in Arizona, British Columbia, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, western New 





who could reach me in a hurry 
because I had a telephone.” 


“Our son and daughter 


14 


go to school in town and 
by having a telephone 
they can get part time 
work.” 





Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Washington, 
on the one hand, and all territory east 
thereof, on the other hand. Complain- 
ants seek cease and desist order and re- 
quest that defendants be authorized to 
waive the collection of the outstanding 
technical undercharges. 

L&S. No. 4885 grew out of schedules 
filed by Transcontinental and Pacific 
Freight Bureau lines to become effective 
August 1, 1937, and later, wherein it is 
proposed to apply the fat stock rates on 
shipments of stockers and feeders un- 
less the consignee thereof executes an 
affidavit that no portion of such ship- 
ment is intended for or will be used or 
sold for dairy purposes at any time. 
Present regulations provide that the 85 
per cent basis of rates will apply on 
such shipments unless some portion of 
the stock is sold or used for dairy pur- 
poses within thirty days after arrival 
at destinatién. Therefore the schedules 
would, if allowed to become effective, 
eliminate the present thirty-day period 
in connection with stockers or feeders 
which might be sold or used for dairy 
purposes more than thirty days after 
arrival at destination. 

Consequently the producer organiza- 
tions above named filed joint petition for 
suspension of the proposed rules, and 
the commission issued its order of sus- 
pension. 


Loading and Unloading Legislation 


In hearings before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry during the closing week of 
July, 1937, the American National, Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association, Highland Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Live Stock Traffic Asso- 
ciation, and the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association adduced testi- 
mony and offered other evidence in op- 
position to S. 2129, a bill to amend the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act for the 
purpose of giving the Secretary of Agri- 
culture jurisdiction over loading and un- 
loading live stock at public stock yards 
and depriving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of such jurisdiction (see 
May PRODUCER, p. 20). 

The services concerned are a part of 
transportation, and remuneration there- 
for is included in the line-haul rates. 

Hearings revealed that, while the Leg- 
islative Committee of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had originally 
adopted a favorable report on the bill, 
it had later reconsidered the matter in 
the light of protests made against the 
measure by the organizations above 
named. In its later report to Chairman 
Smith of the committee, written by Com- 
missioner Eastman, chairman of the 
commission’s Legislative Committee, it 
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is stated that, if “it is deemed advisable 
to retain jurisdiction in this commission 
over the services which the stock-yards 
companies perform for the railroads, we 
have no objections.” 

The report reviewed the allegations 
of the protestants above named: (1) 
That the Chicago yards company is spon- 
soring S. 2129 in the apparent belief 
that it will increase the charges the 
yards made against the railroads; (2) 
that such increased charges may react 
against the line-haul rates and special 
charges which shippers pay railroads; 
and (8) that, under the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act, the procedure for regu- 
lation of the charges of the yard com- 
panies permits after sixty days’ suspen- 
sion increased rates to become effective 
until investigations can be concluded. 

A. F. Cleveland, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Association of 
American Railroads, and Douglas F. 
Smith appeared in opposition to the 
bill for the railroads. 


Through-Routes Bill 


The Senate passed S. 1261, the through- 
routes bill, and the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce voted 
August 16 to hold a hearing thereon 
next January. The bill did not die with 
the end of the session but will retain its 
standing in the second session (see July 
PRODUCER, p. 16). 


Rail and Truck Rates 


I. & S. Dockets Nos. M-117 and 4350, 
which involve tariffs published by both 
the rail and motor carriers, naming the 
same basis of rates between points in 
Arizona, California, and New Mexico, 
also El Paso County, Texas, to become 
effective April 30, 193, and later, were 
submitted to the commission on reply 
briefs on August 19, 1937. The territory 
directly involved represents 33.26 per 
cent of the area, 56.7 per cent of the 
population, and 32.11 per cent of the rail 
mileage in the entire mountain-Pacific 
group, including eastern Colorado and 
New Mexico (see May PRODUCER, p. 
20). The commission will no doubt render 
decision thereon prior to October 10, 
1937. 


togers Promoted 


The nomination of John L. Rogers, 
director of the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to be a member of the commission for 
the term ending December 31, 1943, was 
confirmed by the Senate on August 17. 
He succeeded former commissioner Hugh 
M. Tate, whose term expired last Decem- 
ber, but, who, under the present law, 
held over until his successor was nom- 
inated and confirmed. 

The nation is to be congratulated upon 
the promotion of Mr. Rogers. He has 
been with the commission more than 
twenty years, during which time he has 
handled various difficult and complicated 
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matters, among which were the exten- 
sive investigations of refrigeration 
charges. 

For several years before the passage 


of the Motor Carrier Act he conducted. 


an intensive study of motor carriers, 
particularly in connection with his work 
with the federal co-ordinator of trans- 
portation. 

He is eminently fitted by training and 
experience to perform the duties of a 
commissioner. 


I. C. C. in Cabinet 


S. 2970 has been reported for passage 
to the Senate by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Government Organization. 
Section 203 thereof deals with “presi- 
dential appointments” as follows: 

“The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall make 
appointments to fill any vacancy in any 
office or position of head of any bureau, 
division, service, or other similar agency 
which is in or under the jurisdiction or 
control of and is directly responsible to 
the head of an executive department, 
independent establishment, or independ- 
ent agency, but only if the President 
finds that such office or position is policy- 
determining in character. Any deter- 
mination by the President that any such 
office or position is policy-determining 
in character shall be final, and the power 
of the President to make such deter- 
mination shall expire three years after 
the date of the enactment of this act.” 

This section seems to be objectionable 
because it is possible of interpretation 
in such manner as to require the Presi- 
dent to make the appointments hereto- 
fore resting in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission _ itself. Section 204(a) 
reads: 

“In addition to the authority vested in 
the President by the civil-service .laws, 
the President is authorized to cover into 
the classified civil service any offices or 
positions in any agency of the executive 
branch of the government, and in any 
corporation a majority of the stock of 
which is owned by the United States 
and of which no member of the board 
of directors is elected or appointed by 
private interests, except offices or posi- 
tions to which appointments are required 
to be made by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate: 






LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Dependable products that give most value for the money. 
DEHORNING PASTE, prevents horn growth. Safe. Sure. 50c- $1. 


Provided, That in the case of any such 
corporation organized under the laws of 
any state, territory, or possession of the 
United States (including the Philippine 
Islands), or the District of Columbia, 
the President is authorized to direct that 
such action be taken as will require ap- 
pointments to such offices or positions 
in such corporation to be made in ac- 
cordance with the civil-service laws, but 
such action shall not be inconsistent 
with the laws under which such cor- 
poration was organized or with the char- 
ter or articles of incorporation of such 
corporation.” 

This section would seem to place under 
civil service offices heretofore subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or heretofore filled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from civil-service 
rolls under agreement. 

The commission as an independent 
agency has discharged its duties in an 
enviable manner without fear or favor 
throughout more than fifty years of 
service. Now to shoot it through with 
political lame ducks would be to destroy 
its efficiency and seriously impair the 
protection afforded the public interest 
by it. Therefore, if you agree that these 
two sections should contain exceptions 
with respect. to the commission, please 
so express yourself to the committee in 
charge of the matter. A list of the com- 
mittee, the Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization, follows: 

Senate Select Committee—James F. 
Byrnes, S. C., chairman; Fred Brown, 
N. H.; Harry F. Byrd, Va.; Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, Wyo.; Alben W. Barkley, 
Ky.; Pat Harrison, Miss.; Charles L. 
McNary, Ore.; John G. Townsend, Jr., 
Del.; Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., Wis. 

House Select Committee—John J. 
Cochran, Mo., chairman; Lindsay C. 
Warren, N. C.; Fred M. Vinson, Ky.; J. 
Will Robinson, Utah; James M. Mead, 
N. Y.; Frank C. Kniffen, Ohio; Harry 
P. Beam, IIll.; John Taber, N. Y.; Charles 
L. Gifford, Mass. 


Payment of Motor Charges 


The commission has modified its rules 
and regulations governing the payment 
of charges of motor vehicle common 
carriers, effective October 1, 1937. The 
new rules provide that: 


ze- | BLOOD STOPPER, congeals blood, repels flies; p’wd’r, 60c & larger. 







| DEHORNING PAINT, unexcelled for mature animals. Pints 50c. 
FLY SCARE, light bodied Pine Tar Oil dressing, healing. Qts. 75c. 


Sa 
Full line of standard DEHORNING INSTRUMENTS. 








Complete information in 50-page catalog. Send today. 
Makers of famous FRANKLIN Concentrated BLACKLEG BACTERIN 


THE O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver, Kansas City, El Paso, Marfa, Amarillo, Fort Worth, Wichita, Alliance, Salt LakeCiry, Los Angeles 


“When such carriers take precautions 
deemed by them to be sufficient to assure 
payment of charges, they may extend 
credit to their patrons for seven days, 
excluding Sundays and legal holidays. 
Freight bills are to be presented within 
seven days from the first midnight fol- 
lowing the delivery of the freight. Credit 
for additional freight charges presented 
after collection of the charges first billed 
to the shipper may be given for thirty 
days.” 

These modified regulations have the 
force and effect of law. Consequently 
they must be complied with. Shippers 
and carriers will be subjected to severe 
penalties for violation of the terms 
thereof. 


Penalty for Violating Tariff Provisions 


Under the law, whenever a rate, fare, 
charge, rule, or regulation is named in 
a tariff on file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the provisions there- 
of become legal and binding upon not 
oniy the carriers but the shippers as 
well. The law provides penalties in the 
forms of fines and imprisonment or both 
for violation thereof. The fines range 
from $100 to $20,000 and maximum im- 
prisonment of two years for each of- 
fense. 

In recent years the Bureau of Inquiry 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the criminal and penal provisions 
of the act, has secured the indictment of 
a large number of carriers and shippers 
throughout the nation. Consequently, to 
avoid the penalties of the law requires 
strict compliance with the provisions of 
the tariffs on file with the commission 
(see April, 1936, issue of PRopUCcER, 
. 22). 


WHR 


best by any test— 
WHR HEREFORDS 


Will the feeder buyer pay 
you more for your steers? 
He is doing it all over the 
country when he _ finds 
them sired by WHR bulls. 
The feed-lot is the final 
test of approval for WHR 
blood. 


Their high quality makes 
WHR cattle the best to use. 
Try them and be convinced. 


Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 





MARKETS 


A NEW CHAPTER 


(Continued from page 4) 


violation of the reciprocity contract. Be- 
tween customs concessions and freight 
bonus, Canadian feeders occupy an ad- 
vantageous position. The idea is unique, 
suggestive of political ingenuity, and not 
susceptible of imitation by this govern- 
ment, with financial resources strained 
by existing agrarian beneficences, 


Empty Feed Lots 


Late August developed skepticism in 
feeding circles concerning investment 
security. A sale of some 2,000 head of 
Alberta cattle at Great Falls, Montana, 
elicited few bids from eastern operators, 
whereupon Ed Dana scooped in the 
entire smear to replenish his Crow Res- 
ervation pastures. A buying furore at 
central markets and cross-roads sales 
over the hinterland also weakened, al- 
though potential demand did not abate. 
Despite heavy buying earlier in the sea- 
son, grass in the Corn Belt is still abun- 
dant, untenanted feed-lots numerous, but 
especially in sections where the matur- 
ing corn crop has not lived up to its 
early advertisement an impression is 
gaining ground that stock cattle are “too 
high.” This has checked speculative 
activity, prompting many potential buy- 
ers to “wait awhile” in expectancy of 
fall bargain sales. Meanwhile buyers at 
the central markets are facing spindles 
loaded with orders to fill on breaks, con- 
stituting a demand backlog available in 
the event of “cracks.” Offsetting this is 
confidence of the security of their posi- 
tion in western commercial breeding cir- 
cles, knowledge that potential demand is 
broad and urgent, that the fall move- 
ment will be light, and that bargain 
sales are impossible. Western growers 
are in position to winter steers if prices 
do not suit them, and the old-time supply 
of so-called native cattle no longer 
exists. The long procession of “reds” 
that formerly came from the Dakotas, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and other sections 
where native beef cattle survived compe- 
tition with the dairy herd invasion has 
been contracted to a mere dribble, never 
again to exert an influence on stocker 
values or furnish eastern feeders with a 
supply of low-cost raw material. This 
year there is marked scarcity of stock- 
ers selling in the $7 and $8 range, few 
“skates” costing $6 to $6.50, always 
popular with feeders operating on can- 
nery refuse during the winter. This is 
good riddance from the feeders’ stand- 
point. Common southern stockers have 
also been closely marketed. 


The $18 Argument 


Eighteen-dollar cattle have been widely 
advertised, although only two loads made 
that price at Chicago in August, none 
anywhere else. Retailers, placating out- 


raged customers as beef prices went 
skyward, used the $18 argument, al- 
though none of them had ever handled 
beef of that type. However, a long string 
of $16 to $17.50 steers went over the 
scales during July and August, year- 
lings reaching $17.50, and yearling heif- 
ers $16.50. These figures are deceptive 
as a registry of price altitude, as the 
$13.50 to $15.50 kinds were the highest 
on the planks based on yields, condition, 
and quality, working out of line with 
long-fed cattle—a condition that was 
remedied as the season worked along. 
Feeders bragged over getting away with 
“phony” steers, grassed on corn with a 
ten-day dry-up period in the feed-lot, 
their exultation fading when killers got 
relief. Beef production declined 25 to 
35 per cent during June, July, and 
August, when an expanding movement 
of cattle hastily prepared to meet the 
emergency appeared and fat grassers 
entered the arena. A swarm of mixed 
steers and heifers cost killers anywhere 
from $12 to $15 per cwt., making more 
money for their owners than any pre- 
vious crop of similar cattle. Margins of 
$6 to $10 per cwt. between initial cost 
and realization prices were the rule; in 
one instance a load of 890-pound steers, 
costing $2.60 in St. Louis last October, 
realized $14 at Chicago. Straight loads 
of heavy long-feds realized $3,500 to 
$4,000. 


Still Not Satisfied 


Despite this apparent prosperity, many 
feeders were captiously critical of sales 
results, in contrast to their attitude on 
the demoralized market of 1936 when 
they took $8.25 to $9 for the best bul- 
locks that ever left a feed-lot, advancing 
high feed cost as reason for dissatisfac- 
tion. Harried salesmen wrestled with 
the toughest job of their lives; buyers 
dreaded receipt of dressing sheets. From 
the beef-house came constant protest, 
but the product rarely accumulated. 
Meat, hides, and offal moved with such 
celerity that killers’ wails about minus 
profits were discredited. To facilitate 
distribution, carcass breaking was re- 
sorted to, coarse cuts getting action. 
Killers were always in competition with 
feeders on fleshy two-way steers selling 
at $11 to $12.50, rarely giving the oppor- 
tunity to buy them. To a feeder who bid 
$12.50 on a load of this type, a beef- 
buyer, edging him out with a 10-cent 
raise, said: “Cuss me now, but I am 
your friend. If you got that load of 
steers you would probably have to take 
the same money when they came back 
with a feed bill on them.” 


Few Finished Steers 

The trade went into September with 
the shortest visible supply of finished 
steers of all weights and ages in trade 
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history, but with certainty of an expand- 
ing grist of short-feds. Grassers moved 
freely from the Southwest during Au- 
gust, Kansas City handling several gobs; 
but each week’s run from that quarter 
diminished reserves, Flint Hills and 
Osage pastures having unloaded 60 per 
cent of spring installation at the end 
of August, a large percentage going to 
feeders. Nebraska began gathering in 
August, but no considerable supply came 
from the Northwest until September, 
bulk of receipts from that quarter con- 
sisting of dry cows, heifers, and low- 
gerade steers. Ed Dana, of Montana, was 
conspicuous in the vanguard, using good 
judgment, as the western market usually 
runs into trouble later. Remarked John 
T. Murphy, of Montana, years ago: “I 
make all my money on cattle marketed 
prior to September 1”’—a rule still 
effective. Northwestern steers at $10.50 
to $12.50, heifers at $9 to $10.25, and 
cows at $8 to $9.25 indicate that top- 
notchers were remunerative. However, 
the money will not get wide distribution 
this season, as only drought survivors 
are in position to participate. As Louis 
Kaufman, of Montana, said in a former 
similar period: “When it rains soup my 
plate is always upside down.” 


Conditions in West 


Southwestern grass cattle will be 
gathered early; northwestern contribu- 
tions will be late. In the Rocky Moun- 
tain region physical conditions are ex- 
cellent; the Great Plains country is 
wrestling with lack of moisture with an 
accompaniment of crickets—a pest that 
is preferable to grasshoppers. Western 
Montana and Wyoming are not indulg- 
ing in complaint; eastern Montana and 
the Dakotas have reason for discontent, 
North Dakota being under the necessity 
of jettisoning many distressed cows and 
young cattle. Eastern feeder buyers 
skirmished all over the Northwest dur- 
ing August bidding enough money to 
dislodge many cattle and taking every- 
thing they could jar loose, throwing 
their acquisition into country feeder 
channels. Beef will come late, as wher- 
ever grass is available owners are intent 
on making weight. The season’s move- 
ment from the Northwest will be 25 per 
cent less than last year, volume depend- 
ing on prices. Distressed cattle sent 
west to Idaho, Oregon, and Washington 
last year will be available if eastern 
market prices are high enough to pull 
them in that direction. 


Northwestern Cow Deal On 


Northwestern cattlemen are more in- 
terested in the outcome of female-cattle 
trade the rest of the season than steers 
or stockers. Killers are hammering cow 
prices with the avowed intention of get- 
ting cost down to a storage basis. A 
few well-wintered cows are selling at 
38 to $9, but on the rank and file it is a 
$5.50 to $7 market, canners and cutters 
having been set back to $3.75 to $5. The 
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usual fall clean-up began late in August 
and must be prosecuted vigorously be- 
fore snow flies and while a bargain sale 
is improbable. This branch of the trade 
is a packer deal, as the bulk of supply 
must find temporary lodgment in the 
freeze. As cow prices had been high, the 
descent was abrupt. Steers, on the other 
hand, are still selling high, heavy grass- 
ers making $11.50 to $12.50. Killers are 
anxious to acquire a reserve winter stock 
of beef, but are averse to paying a 
penny more than necessary. They are 
getting keen competition from feeders 
on fleshy two-way steers, demand from 
that quarter promising to sustain prices 
all through the season. 


Hog Boom Checked 


A short hog crop resulted in a mild 
display of pyrotechnics early in August, 
when the Chicago top went to $13.75, 
but the incipient boom was promptly 
checked, a bear drive forcing declines of 
$1 to $1.50 per cwt. Growers, anxious 
to beat the break, dumped shrinky light 
shoats, which merely greased the skids. 
A short pig crop is being further re- 
duced by premature liquidation—a sense- 
less program, as, with reduced cost of 
corn, hogs can be fed out profitably to 
sell on a $10 basis. Packers are still 
wrestling with heavy stocks of meats, 
making strenuous effort to clear their 
decks before the main column of the 
new crop invades the market. Lard is 
a bad actor, competition from vegetable 
substitutes constantly acquiring inten 
sity. Threatened invasion by whale oil 
and relative cheapness of cottonseed oil 
are operating to the detriment of lard- 
yielding hogs, a generous summer run 
of aged sows replenishing stocks faster 
than the product can be merchandised. 
Unless lard consumption revives, .which 
appears improbable, carrying hogs be- 
yond the 250-pound line will be ill- 
advised. 


Lamb Growers Irate 


A disappointing lamb trade is easily 
explained. Slaughter, numerically, has 
been sustained, and, although the prod- 
uct is relatively cheap, it is still expen- 
sive in comparison with avian food. 
Early in August the Chicago market 
went on an $11.25 to $11.75 basis, from 
which a precipitate drop to $10 to $10.35 
occurred. Subsequent recovery to $10.35 
to $10.75 was viewed with suspicion, 
especially as September bears a bad 
reputation and a swarm of native lambs 
must go to the butcher during the next 
ninety days. Eastern territory has prac- 
tically cleaned up; Utah, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Wyoming are anx- 
ious to bank the season’s earnings. 
Eastern dressed markets, whence the 
great bulk of ovine product finally goes, 
are notoriously erratic, rising and fall- 
ing $1 to $2 per cwt. within a few days 
in aggravating and inexplicable fashion, 
the only logical reason being “too many 
lambs.” Lambs are selling so much 


lower than the other species that grow- 
ers’ ire has been aroused, starting an- 
other price stabilization campaign. An 
essential preliminary will be stabiliza- 
tion of dressed trade, obviously an iri- 
descent dream. 

Feeding lambs are practically on a 
parity with fat stock, not an unprec- 
edented, but an illogical, condition. The 
entire western crop of thin lambs has 
been “sold up” on a $9 basis in the 
Northwest, $8 in Texas, southern grow- 
ers having an inning, as Ohio and Colo- 
rado have taken heavy drafts of their 
property, both lambs and yearlings. At 
Chicago and Omaha demand for feeding 
lambs, at $10 and $10.25, is insatiable, 
creating apprehension that winter feed- 
ing may be overdone, although operators 
have a distinct advantage, compared 
with last season, in an abundance of 
cheap feed. Costly stock cattle have di- 
verted the attention of thousands of 
farm feeders to lambs, creating proba- 
bility that supply will not be equal to 
demand. Last January and February 
feeders were under the necessity of 
liquidating a large proportion of the 
winter crop prematurely at serious loss 
owing to feed scarcity, demoralizing the 
market at that stage; on this occasion 
supply will be in stronger hands. 


PRICES OF BETTER CATTLE 
TO CONTINUE DURING FALL 


RESENT VALUES OF BETTER- 
grade slaughter cattle and going 
prices of lamb and wool are to continue, 
corn will fluctuate, and wheat will 
strengthen, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
Prices of the better grades of slaugh- 
ter cattle should continue at least 


through early fall at or near “the 
present relatively high levels,” it is re- 
ported. With much smaller numbers of 
cattle on feed in the Corn Belt, mar- 
ketings of well finished grain-feds are 
expected to be much smaller than usual. 

Lamb and wool prices, it is believed, 
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will remain near the present levels dur- 
ing the next few months. 

Lower corn prices and the higher 
hog-corn price ratio, which reached 
normal recently for the first time in 
over a year, should cause hog producers 
to feed heavier weights and thereby 
delay marketings, said the federal ex- 
perts; but the seasonal price decline 
this fall is expected to be about the 
usual one, because storage demand may 
not be so great. 

Domestic wheat prices within the 
next few months are expected to 
strengthen, “unless present prospects 
for a small world production are re- 
vised upward materially or European 
buying does not pick up as much as is 









































































now anticipated.” Revised world wheat 
production, excluding Soviet Russia and 
China, is now estimated at 3,777,000,000 
bushels, or 240,000,000 bushels larger 
than the 1936 crop. The larger produc- 
tion is offset, however, by a carryover 
of 245,000,000 bushels under 1936. 
Oats and barley prices are believed 
to be about adjusted to a new-crop 
basis. Fluctuations in corn prices are 
expected to continue for the next few 
months. Flaxseed prices are expected 
to remain near the present high level 
during 1937. The tobacco price outlook 
is “fairly good” for most types. 
Consumer demand for farm products 
will be relatively stable during the re- 
mainder of 1937, the bureau forecast. 


JANUARY-JUNE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
January-June January-June 
1937 1936 1937 1936 
LivE ANIMALS (NUMBERS) — 
Cattle (includes breed. cattle) 2,149 1,528 314,905 285,253 
I tall catean sneak 156 101 11,020,427*  6,535,913* 
ERNE oes a 1,305 202 7,257** 4,650** 
Horses (ine. breed. horses) .... 740 577 8,964 14,477 
Mules, asses, and burros........ 355 WO ee 
POTN. cassis ects cece 39,140* 38,340* 4,710* 744* 
MEAT PRODUCTS (POUNDS)— 
Beef and veal, fresh................ 2,405,844 2,231,616 1,939,948 2,483,533 
Beef and veal, pickled or cured 2,800,179 3,070,764 671,774 1,063,253 
Re a NNN oooh resin 1,605,538 998,553 42,741,749 50,423,000 
NI NE ss shecicccicictncienenniabenaneri 2,087,440 1,125,465 10,568,853 5,651,386 
Pork, pickled, salt.,andother 4,139,157 4,684,028 2,820,150 1,336,148 
Hams, shoulders, and bacon.. 19,979,007 23,302,867 24,907,288 10,978,052 
Cumb. and Wilt. sides............ 38,124 i ea 
WIG NI oo se 3,998,177 Beart 8820S a. — eee 7 
Mutton and lamb, fresh.......... 281,390 240,596 108,145 17,605 
Other canned meats ................ 1,442,123 Bement: eee  —“Teheeee 
Ie SOG nao oo 5 485,397 G0 565 2 eee tise 
PEC ren EP RS es i tt«C nme 363,598 544,044 
Other peopared meets. ii ——_—F—— 101,581 611 
Kidneys, fresh, frozen, cured 3,413,830 Sereee kicks Citi‘ SCS 
Livers, fresh, frozen, cured.... 1,133,877 Boa IRS wt 
Tongues, fresh, frozen, cured 1,822,746 BeAGS. 82 ct tC cen 
RING» cindinnnctcniicencanciameatnes 1,507,877 S20URS8- i 
Sausage ingredients................ 698,281 i 
Sausage casings........................ 11,333,850 11,786,639 11,716,792 7,231,038 
Poultry and game, fresh........ 776,052 710,674 191,152 154,638 
IE: TE icici, ress re 424,993 250,882 
Ail other amMents:...-................... 640,434 Seeuen: °.. 2s =. 9 Ree 
HIDES AND SKINS (POUNDS) — 
(SRR SnGeR-g 23 9,310,443 5,155,731 72,658,095 75,383,676 
Kip and calf skins.................. 3,056,234 3,880,714 10,963,281 10,764,095 
Sheep and goat skins.............. 1,122,492 a. wee Cee 
BRINN SOS eee ee A ees 8,175,040 578,033 
Indian water-buffalo hides... 0 00 eee eee 45181,217 1,024,322 
Hioree, colt, and Ass hides. es asec 8,559,073 6,921,503 
Sheen and damb SiGnS. stews 30,766,048 24,775,869 
Wanting: 440 SIGns cc ti Meese 53,206,357 42,014,017 
Renperon eeans ce le (eR 589,028 643,586 
Dee tan ric Sean es) ae 1,843,546 1,556,192 
soe ee eee le Fee ed eae 440,713 265,203 
Other hides and skins............ 3,284,336 4,541,898 2,256,766 1,594,933 
EDIBLE ANIMAL OILS AND FATS (POUNDS) — 
OE iii eh hii Oe oe BOGBLOSS. “GBS0RSI2 = aac 3 = ats 
Dieiiras Tard oo oe ee: 269,487 Boeeee (Ce ee 
CEO 1 EE a ere ad Oe ieee ere 4,053,672 Baewres:. otek 
RO RINS Sn 2 ee ne 1,087,649 Pepe ee aR ees 
leo “SPAIN  ..c os 363,603 BUOtTeO: iste et 
I sic acca ee 31,770 BOGmCe.. fp ee eee 
Oleomargarine (animal or 
vegetable fats) ...................... 106,747 Wee or eae ee 
Maible @nimal ous: fats; kes ete 14,274,736 10,158,920 
WooL (POUNDS)— 
Wool, mohair, and angora 
rabbit, unmanufactured...... 8,505 11,424 238,419,687 126,309,000 
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* Pounds. ** Includes goats. 7 Included 


in prepared pork items. 


BROADENING OUTLETS 
FOR BEEF 


HANNELS OF OUTLET FOR 
beef in other than carcass form 
have widened materially in recent years. 
A study by Armour’s Live Stock Bureau 
shows that during the last five years the 
number of head of cattle used in bone- 
less beef, beef trimmings, and canned 
and prepared beef has doubled on a per- 
centage basis, and increased even more 
on a per head basis. About 11 per cent 
of the total number of cattle killed at 
fourteen packing plants was used for 
boneless cuts in 1931, while in 1936 the 
percentage so used was 22.4. 

A summary of the situation is given 
as below: 

1. Approximately one-fifth of all cattle 
slaughtered is devoted to the produc- 
tion of boneless beef and beef trim- 
mings, the proportion by weight of all 
beef slaughtered being about 8 per cent. 

2. The principal increase in the use of 
boneless meats has been in sausage pro- 
duction. 

3. Domestic production of canned 
meats has also been increasing, although 
very little canned beef is included. How- 
ever, beef is used in the production of a 
number of other canned products, such 
as spiced and potted meats, corned beef 
hash, dog food, sliced dried beef, etc. 

4. Manufacture of sausage in plants 
outside the packing industry is increas- 
ing. 

5. Consumption of canned meats, in- 
cluding beef, increases markedly as pur- 
chasing power improves and beef cuts 
advance in price, and its movements are 
cyclical, paralleling national income. 


HANY PRODUCTS OF FARM 
STILL BELOW PARITY 


ELOW ARE ESTIMATES OF AV- 

erage prices received by producers 
at local farm markets based on reports 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
In view of the present common com- 
plaint of the high cost of food, it 
should be noted that out of the seven- 
teen items listed eleven are below parity 
price. The average of the reports cover- 
ing the United States is weighted ac- 
cording to relative importance of dis- 
trict and states: 


Parity 

Price 

Product July, 1937 July, 1937 
Cotton (lb. cents).......... 12.4 16.9 
Corn (bu. cents).......... 118.1 87.3 
Wheat (bu. cents)........ 112.8 120.2 
Hay (ton dollars).......... 9.48 16.14 
Potatoes (bu. cents).... 80.4 94.5 
Oats (bu. cents).......... 42.5 54.3 


Soy beans (bu. cents).... 132.4 


Peanuts (lb. cents)........ 4.0 6.5 
Beef cattle (cwt. dol.).. 7.45 7.09 
Hogs (cwt. dollars)...... 10.70 9.82 
Chickens (lb. cents)...... 15.3 15.5 
Eggs (doz. cents)...... 19.4 22.6* 
Butterfat (lb. cents).... 31.1 33.4* 
Wool (lb. cents)............ 31.3 23.9 


Veal calves (cwt. dol.) 8.25 9.18 
Lambs (cwt. dol.)........ 9.50 7.98 
Horses (ea. dollars).... 95.20 185.80 


*Adjusted for seasonality. 
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CATTLE ON FEED 
THIRD UNDER LAST YEAR 


HE NUMBER OF CATTLE ON 

feed for market in the Corn Belt 
states on August 1 this year was about 
29 per cent smaller than the number 
on feed August 1, 1936, and was the 
smallest for this date in many years, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 

Decreases were foreshadowed for both 
the eastern and western Corn Belt, with 
the larger decrease in the latter section. 
But in the eastern section there was a 
relatively large number on feed on 
August 1, 1936, while in the western 
area numbers were smaller. The pro- 
portion of the Corn Belt total on feed 
in the eastern section was much the 
largest for August 1 in many years. 

Estimated number of cattle on feed 
August 1, as a percentage of the num- 
ber on August 1, 1936, for the different 
states is as follows: Ohio, 75; Indiana, 
90; Illinois, 70; Michigan, 85; Wis- 
consin, 95; Minnesota, 115; Iowa, 65; 
Missouri, 75; South Dakota, 60; Ne- 
braska, 55; Kansas, 60; Corn Belt 
(weighted), 71.5. 


CASH FARM INCOME 
ESTIMATED AT NINE BILLION 


INE BILLION DOLLARS WILL BE 
received by farmers from market- 
ings of farm products and from govern- 
ment payments in the calendar year 
1937, according to federal estimates. 
This vear’s estimated income com- 
pares with $7,865,000,000 for the 1936 
calendar year and is the highest for any 
vear since 1929, when income from farm 
marketings totaled $10,479,000,000. 
Estimates of cash income from farm 
inarketings on a calendar year basis 
from 1924 through 1937, including AAA 


payments, are as follows (000,000 
omitted): 

Os S:O5906 960 snk $ 5,899 
NR cnc 10:32% 1982... 4,528 
DOG indecision DOGe “RW encase 5,117 
FOE ieee W016 1066... 6,248 
EZ ccsccseses 10,289 1936.............. 7,090 
1929 ey Be: — 7,865 
ISSO Se: S451  I987*.......... 9,000 


*Preliminary estimate. 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 


Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on September 8 at $22.50 a ton, f. o. b. 
Texas points. Hay prices on September 
5 at Omaha were: alfalfa—choice leafy, 
$14 to $15; No. 1, $12.50 to $13.50; 
standard leafy, $11 to $12; standard, 
510.50 to $11; No. 2, $9.50 to $10; No. 
8, $8.50 to $9.50; upland prairie—No. 1, 
511.50 to $12; No. 2, $10 to $11; No. 3, 
57.50 to $9; midland prairie—No. 1, 
510.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $7.50 to $9.50; 
mixed hay—No. 1, $11.50 to $12.50; No. 
2, $10 to $11; No. 3, $8 to $9.50. 


September, 1937 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


July 
1937 1936 

RECEIPTS— 

NN na a es a 1,108,999 1,317,263 

i 565,636 564,176 

MI \diniicshcctiatinciinia iggtotaew ia had ad 1,156,812 1,914,597 

SOI Sa babeietesnihs saci daienielgiataitshidas bias 1,907,784 2,021,781 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

MASON Lk a eo en 468,295 534,114 

NU ii ie att Rie ie ool 191,710 162,743 

I cs cca a caleba HE 365,694 561,978 

PE Shiva cescechielat at ia tusclsedbonsabdinrica ate 1,012,169 1,013,970 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

CN ees oa 190,406 209,747 

I a hg oh 33,525 30,048 

OE 255 ee 31.878 56,547 

Sheep 176,603 151,586 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 


NE ir ae ee 790,020 927,536 
WR el, aca ee 519,826 523,363 
NE fo otore Sera ipbneees ais 1,643,112 2,691,815 
I areca 1,390,365 1,352,468 





*Exclusive of calves. tIncludes stockers and feeders. 





First Seven Months 
1937 1936 


7,812,584 
3,910,490 
13,040,304 
13,108,306 


2,944,788 
1,194,417 
3,836,477 
5,928,676 


1,126,959 
232,926 
227,583 
790,836 


5,577,239 
3,760,870 
18,055,894 
9,847,630 


COMPARATIVE LIVE STOCK PRICES 


Sept. 1, 1937 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)....$16.00-17.75 
Slaughter Steers—Good ....................-...------0- 12.25-16.50 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.) ...... 15.25-17.25 
Slaughter Steers—Good ................................ 11.50-16.00 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (900 Ibs. up) ......... 9.00-12.50 
Fed Young Steers—Good-Choice.................. 11.00-16.50 
Heifers—Good-Choice ............-0...----cece----ceeeeeee 11.00-16.00 
CI iat a es es 6.75- 8.50 
Calves —Godd-CROiee: .acacccnceiie ciccsncetetcnecsencace 8.00-12.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice.... 8.25-11.75 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med....... 6.25- 8.50 


Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 lIbs.)...... 11.25-11.80 
Lambs—Go0d-Choice  ...........------2-cc.-0c--ec-eeeensee 9.75-11.15 
ee oi) Ot, | le en 3.25- 4.25 


Aug. 2, 1937 


$15.50-16.25 


12.25-15.50 
15.00-16.25 
12.25-15.50 
9.50-12.50 
11.50-16.00 
11.75-15.75 
7.75- 9.50 
8.00-11.50 
8.00-11.50 
6.50- 8.00 
12.65-13.30 
10.75-11.75 
4.50- 5.75 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Sept. 1, 1937 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 
Steers—Choice (700 lbs. up)....- 
Steers—Good 


Resitvnieeisaiasiiee $24.00-25.00 
soci aied: Siadaided mires bea esniescbiaieigiptwtibonbiok 19.50-24.00 


Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.) .....0.000200000.20.... 23.00-25.00 
SIGCORN=—GLOGN «fo ah ne ea 17.50-23.50 
Yearling Steers—Choice.............................-.... 23.00-25.00 
Yearling Steers—Good ....................2..c2-es00e0--- 17.50-23.00 
Cows—Good  .......... Eg sats ont ts nia eal 2 12.00-14.00 
NOS A NON 2 ia a ee a pr 16.50-17.50 
CURR eS NEN 55 ops 15.50-16.50 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
Lambs—Choice (45 lbs. down)................------ $19.00-20.00 
IOI as set at tt ne 18.00-19.00 
Bwes—Good _ ..... .-:.-...:--.:---.-- i ca a 8.00- 9.00 
FRESH PorK CUTS— 


Loins—8-12 Ib. average...............2.......:c20c--00 $21.50-24.50 


Aug. 2, 1937 


$23.00-24.00 
20.00-23.00 
23.00-24.50 
19.50-23.50 
23.50-24.50 
20.50-23.50 
14.00-16.00 
17.00-18.00 
16.00-17.00 


$22.00-23.00 
21.00-22.00 
10.50-11.50 


$28.00-32.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity in Aug. 1 

Pounds 1937. 
BAN NUN Se Bo re re a le 34,391,000 
MO, HUI aided siren stliatacbsadariaNmenkerasesieie 17,465,000 
EE 2 eee ee eee 1,838,000 
OS ei aa eee 144,910,000 
PI URE TN a tt a 75,047,000 
RN ici Disa hee rusts hte 248,941,000 
PRENRINE 5iscsicdseaesea Att atta audanalon 58,179,000 
RGR SUNOERE ID noo oe oe legs 580,762,000 
NN il icant ecient eras 157,382,000 
PROMOTES VOQUIING 2. iceiec 70,125,000 
CVGRIIOWG  THURLOR i 124,030,000 
preety COUAG) CURRIN as oe 4,775,000 





*Cured or in process of cure. FSubject to revision. 





Aug. 1 
1936 

26,711,000 
16,203,000 
1,478,000 
95,941,000 
93,675,000 
252,345,000 
61,895,000 
548,248,000 
117,026,000 
49,220,000 
103,259,000 
3,300,000 


7,989,373 
3,634,423 
13,806,063 
12,817,668 


2,897,665 
1,139,652 
4,152,140 
5,841,643 


1,052,427 
215,456 
261,534 
773,958 


5,789,215 
3,420,301 
18,933,256 
9,368,746 


Sept. 1, 1936 


$ 8.60- 9.75 


7.75- 9.00 
9.00- 9.75 
8.00- 9.00 
6.75- 8.00 
8.00- 9.75 
6.75- 9.75 
5.00- 6.00 
5.00- 8.00 
5.75- 7.50 
4.50- 5.75 
10.90-11.30 
9.00-10.15 
3.00- 4.00 


Sept. 1, 19386 


$13.50-14.00 


12.50-13.50 
13.50-14.50 
12.00-13.50 
14.00-15.00 
12.59-14.00 

9.00-10.00 
13.00-14.00 
11.59-13.00 


$18.00-19.00 


16.00-18.00 
7.00- 3.00 


$24.00-27.00 


Five-Year 
Average 

28,650,000 
15,845,000 
1,542,000 
149,509,000 
100,807,000 
331,046,000 
63,167,000 
690,566,000 
147,167,000 
42,366,000 
124,563,000 
3,201,000 





HIDE PRICES HIGHEST 
IN EIGHT YEARS 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


N THE SURFACE THE HIDE 

market looks top-heavy. Packers 
are resisting depreciation, accumulating 
the property meanwhile. Shoe prices 
have been maintained in the face of 
declining production, for which advanc- 
ing factory and distribution costs are 
responsible. The problem of manufac- 
turers and retailers is to maintain vol- 
ume at current prices, which they an- 
nounce determination to do. 

Spot trade is dull; prices weak. A 
whole week elapses without packers 
turning a wheel; on the commodity ex- 
change, traders have been free sellers. 
Neither the “Big Four” packers nor 
the tanners appear anxious to work out 
the price situation on either current 
salting or the residue of earlier take- 
off, the total of both being estimated 
around 800,000 pieces. In addition, cer- 
tified stocks in warehouses licensed by 
the Commodity Exchange are around 
843,000 pieces and the government still 
has 141,000 packer and small packer 
drought cows, mostly branded and light 
natives, which will be offered eventually. 


Current Prices High 


After Labor Day, packers are ex- 
pected to hold asking prices unchanged 
at 19% cents for native, Texas, and 
butt-branded steers; Colorados, at 19 
cents, which are last sale figures. Heavy 
native cows, a summer specialty, sold 
last at 18% cents. Light native cows 
are listed at 1714 cents; brands, at 174 
cents, with 14 cents refused. 


Exchange operators have _ reduced 
their holdings appreciably by selling 
February-March native steers at 16% 
cents; light cows, at 14% cents. May- 
June light native and branded cows 
were sold at 15% cents; July light and 
branded cows, at 16% cents, cost and 
freight basis, landed in New York. 
These interests, while carrying few 
native steers, are well supplied with 
native and branded cows which sole- 


leather people expect to buy in a quiet 
way at confidential prices. 

Tanners are sparing buyers of small 
packer or country hides, owing to the 
sluggish market. Late slaughtered 
small packer cows and steers sell slowly 
at 15 cents for natives and 14% cents 
for brands. Holders want % to % cent 
higher, particularly for light averages, 
but find tanners have bearish ideas. 
Stocks are light, mostly July-August 
kill, with a few back-salting packs still 
unsold. 

Country hide trade is marking time. 
Supplies at originating points are 
limited, and the fall kill will not be 
available until October. Heavy cows and 
steers are nominal at 12 to 12% cents; 
brands are dull at 11%4 to 12 cents. 


Fall Shoe Output Uncertain 


Shoe output this fall is not likely to 
reach the volume of last year. Hot 
weather has enabled shoe dealers to 
liquidate summer footwear, but jobbers 
have a moderate carryover of staple 
lines, attributed to speculative pur- 
chases last winter, these inventories ex- 
ercising a retarding influence in placing 
new orders. The future trend of retail 
prices is obscure. Manufacturers con- 
tend that higher costs justify an ad- 
vance. To meet this emergency, makers 
are purchasing less expensive leather 
to enable them to keep their wares in 
the lower-price bracket, indicating doubt 
as to consumer ability or willingness to 
pay much higher prices. Tanners are 
operating against a moderate backlog 
of orders. 

At the moment, tanners are pursuing 
a waiting policy; packers are holding 
out for more money. Recently, when 
depleted stocks forced tanners to give 
ground, they purchased enough to carry 
them along for a brief period. Pro- 
ducers of specialty leathers have taken 
their usual requirements of good qual- 
ity summer hides. 

Stocks in packers’ hands are normal, 
but the prospect is for increased 
slaughter as empty feed-lots are re- 
plenished. Current hide prices are at 
the highest level in eight years. 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 


uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch : 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 





LIGHT WOOL STOCKS 
IN STRONG HANDS 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


UT FOR THE FACT THAT 

stocks are light and the visible sup- 
ply of wool is in strong hands, lower 
prices would be inevitable. In the face 
of continued dullness, raw-wool prices 
have been maintained. While wool-goods 
mills are still active, operations have de- 
clined and unfilled orders have been re- 
duced in volume. Wool buyers are now 
awaiting developments in the goods 
market. 

World wool stocks are estimated at 
8 per cent below the previous five-year 
average, which puts the commodity in 
strong statistical position. Dealers, real- 
izing this, show no disposition to shade 
prices, developing a firm undertone. As 
domestic prices are well above an ex- 
port parity, American buyers are await- 
ing openings in the primary world mar- 
kets, scheduled for September. Consen- 
sus of trade is that there will be no 
significant change from prevailing fig- 
ures. 

Interest exists in cloth markets in 
connection with tropical worsted and 
gabardine lines for 1938 trade. Primary 
sales were 25 to 30 cents per yard over 
opening prices of the 1937 lines. As the 
price structure was in accord with more 
optimistic forecasts, buying may be cur- 
tailed. 


Consumption High 


Wool consumption during the first 
half of 1937 was the highest in four- 
teen years; recently this pace has been 
checked. Reorders of men’s fall wear 
have been cut by a tendency on the part 
of retailers to put away surplus stocks 
of unsold suits, avoiding closing-cut 
sales. 


At the moment, mills are content with 
modest purchases limited to immediate 
needs. 


Commitments for future requirements 
are in abeyance pending developments 
in foreign wool markets and domestic 
goods markets. Meanwhile holders of 
raw wools are firmly maintaining quo- 
tations. Grease basis quotations on fleece 
wools are 40 to 42 cents for fine delaine 
combing, 42 to 43 cents for staple comb- 
ing length half-blood, 43 to 44 cents for 
three-eighths blood, and 42 to 43 cents 
for quarter-blood. Buyers are making 
no effort to accumulate wool. 


National Wardrobe Gorged 


Evils inseparable from forward buy- 
ing are illustrated by the present coma- 
tose condition of the wool market, but 
this lethargy is directly traceable to 
other causes. Ingenious, persuasive 
clothing salesmen have loaded the pub- 
lic with raiment, both male and female, 
much of it sold on the instalment 
payment plan—a _ pernicious system. 
Apotheosis in salesmanship was reached 
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when a clerk persuaded a widow to pur- 
chase a two-pants suit to garb her hus- 
band in his coffin. The ancient suit-club 
racket—an obvious swindle—has been 
revived, and, even in legitimate mer- 
chandising circles, salesmen, by swing- 
ing the clothing - will -cost- more club, 
have induced customers to take two 
suits instead of one. A depleted na- 
tional wardrobe during the depression 
period has not only been replenished but 
gorged; naturally volume has shrunk. 


Clothing trade is whistling to main- 
tain morale despite lethargy in both 
woolen and worsted branches, although 
expectation is based more on hope than 
apparent signs. A substantial volume 
of new business must develop during the 
ensuing sixty days, when prices for the 
ensuing spring period are made. Al- 
ready curtailment in such preparatory 
departments as combing, drawing, and 
spinning is evident, expectation in east- 
ern mill circles being that a dull period 
is in the offing. Preparatory depart- 
ments invariably herald changing condi- 
tions. So far weaving has not been ma- 
terially affected, as enormous yardage 
of goods was sold early in the year to 
private buyers and government deliv- 
eries will run until October. However, 
only timely new orders in considerable 
volume will prevent curtailment from 
extending to weaving. So far the spring 
buying season develops reluctantly. 


LIVE STOCK SUFFERING 
FROM THREE DISEASES 


NUSUALLY SEVERE OUT- 

breaks of three sporadic live- 
stock diseases, government experts re- 
port, are taking a heavy toll this year 
of cattle, horses, and hogs on farms 
in the nation’s interior. 

The diseases are anthrax, which has 
a high mortality rate among cattle and 
horses; equine sleeping sickness, which 
is fatal to many horses; and swine 
erysipelas, less fatal, but a serious hog 
scourge. 

An outbreak of anthrax has been 
reported in South Dakota. Symptoms of 
the disease in cattle, horses, and mules 
are high temperatures, labored breath- 
ing, and doughy swellings beneath the 
skin. Frequently there are bloody ex- 
udates from the natural openings. An- 
thrax is dangerous to man also, and 
post-mortem examinations should be 
made only by veterinarians, the govern- 
ment experts advise. 

Equine sleeping sickness has been re- 
ported in South Dakota, Minnesota, 
parts of Colorado, and locally in North 
Dakota and Iowa. It is a disease of 
the brain and spinal cord, veterinarians 
say, and usually is found in areas 
where mosquitoes are numerous. The 
frost, ending the mosquito season, us: 
ually terminates the outbreak. 

The erysipelas outbreak is reported 
to be centering in Nebraska. 
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SUMMER JAUNT 
(Continued from page 7) 


tifying the civilized world of intention 
to cut pork production 25 per cent, 
stimulated expanding swine growth in 
Europe, Canada, and South America. 
Growing their own meat, foreigners 
suspended imports of United States 
product, swatting our farmers hard. 
Then, when Nature cracked down, sur- 
plus foreign production plumped by the 
million pounds weekly into this market. 

Possibly there is no connection be- 
tween $10 hogs and Polish pork, but the 
average Corn Belt farmer is not figur- 
ing that way. He has a well-grounded 
suspicion that some one in the politico- 
economic sphere has bilked him, but is 
somewhat hazy as to the primary 
source of his trouble and more inter- 
ested in a prospect for relief. One man, 
when told that foreign tinned pork had 
been relieved of half the 6-cent duty 
required on most canned meat by the 
present tariff act, indulged in an out- 
burst of sulphurous, extemporaneous, 
and somewhat novel profanity that, 
while relieving his mental tension, was 
positively shocking. 

A grievous error was made in an- 
nouncing to potential foreign competi- 
tors intention to raise their pork bill 
by reducing production; otherwise they 
might have been fooled, preserving in- 
tact our erstwhile foreign outlets. It is 
a case of excessive publicity. Calvin 
Coolidge’s taciturnity was actually a 
political and economic asset. 


The Prosperity Peddlers 

Everywhere the tourist collides with 
advance agents of agrarian prosperity; 
college men dispensing propaganda. 
Armed with formidable brief cases, they 
wander up and down seeking publicity 


channels. In one Iowa town the edi- 
torial sanctum was invaded by a be- 
spectacled youth who courteously handed 
the ink-smeared publisher a mimeo- 
graphed sheet announcing phenomenal 
increase in agrarian income, with re- 
quest for publication. 

“Rot!” exclaimed the paper guy. “We 
had a drought hereabouts last year, and 
I am not collecting a single subscrip- 
tion.” 

The itinerant economist declined ver- 
bal combat, hiked with celerity to the 
office of the county adviser, and when 
the pair returned to the newspaper of- 
fice the editor promptly yielded to joint 
pressure; the penalty may be implied. 
Circulating propaganda is expensive, 
but like the bedbug of our dad’s days 
“it gets there just the same.” 


Mum’s the Word 


Few people one meets over the hinter- 
land have the least knowledge of Secre- 
tary Hull’s “Argentine convention.” Mum 
is the word among county agents, also 
traveling propaganda dispensers. When- 
ever the subject is broached, Hull’s 
stereotyped explanation concerning Pat- 
agonia is forthcoming. At an Indiana 
county seat I talked to a local fair 
audience, condemning the proposition, 
whereupon the county adviser, scenting 
reflection on his bosses, made an effort 
to explain plausibly that no intention 
to admit disease existed, and that im- 
ports would be restricted to Patagonia. 
When I asked him if he knew that cur- 
rent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in England were traceable to South 
America, prompting quarantine by this 
government against England, he ad- 
mitted haziness, but insisted that no- 
thing harmful to the farmer would be 
tolerated. 

Conversing with a score of county 


SPECIAL ISSUE 


National Live Stock Producer 


HE subject of -stockers and feeders is still of paramount 


interest to many stockmen. 


The October issue of National 
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agents, I discovered that all had listened 
on the same phonograph record. Per- 
sistent inquirers are admonished that 
having checks from Washington they 
are invading dangerous ground when 
impelled to question the intelligence and 
generosity of the Great White Father. 
The most desirable quality is submis- 
sion, as the Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
fishing boat captain remarked to his 
argumentative mate: 

“All I want from you, mister, is 
silence, and darn little of that.” 

Register a kick about the Argentine 
business and you go out the back door 
on your ear. 


ROMANCE OF LEATHER 


(Continued from page 6) 


1840, Mellen Bray, a Maine tanner, 
solved the problem by inventing a ma- 
chine that combined both of the earlier 
principles. His machine consisted of a 
table, on which the skin was held, mov- 
ing against the knife, while the knife, 
fixed to a cylinder, moved against the 
skin. 

Another improvement was in _ the 
method of using the vegetable-tanning 
agents. Instead of applying the ground- 
up oak bark directly to the hides, it 
was found better to “leach” the tannin 
and other extracts from the bark and 
to soak the hides in the resulting tan- 
ning liquor. It produced better leather 
and shortened the tanning period con- 
siderably. 

The vast changes made by machinery 
are America’s great contribution to the 
leather industry. It has revolutionized 
the methods and equipment of tanneries 
all over the world, since other nations 
have had to adopt our methods and in- 
stall our machinery or be outdistanced 
by our producers. 

Changes in methods of shoe produc- 
tion were also highly important. They 
lowered the price of shoes, creating a 
larger demand and making foot com- 
fort more generally obtainable. Scien- 
tifiically constructed and sturdy leather 
shoes were brought within the reach of 
all through modern methods and the 
increased output made possible by ma- 
chinery. 

The first shoe-pegging machine was 
operated by Charles D. Bigelow at his 
shop in Jacob Street, in “The Swamp” 
district of New York—that section of 
the city just south of Brooklyn Bridge. 
It is still the leather center of New 
York. From testimony in a_ lawsuit 
against infringers, we know that his 
machine “would peg around a large size 
man’s brogan in one minute, and the 
work was done much better than by 
hand, both as regards uniformity and 
firmness.” 


Medern Tanning Industry 


As the country expanded and the use 
of machinery became general, it was 
more practical to build larger plants 
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Prevent Marketing Loss 


A loss of $3,000,000 on cattle, 
calves, sheep, and swine that die 
or are crippled in transit and a 
loss of $9,000,000 from bruising 
are suffered by the live-stock in- 
dustry each year, according to a 
survey by the National Live Stock 
Loss Prevention Board. This loss, 
totaling $12,000,000 a year, means 
lower prices to producers. It can 
be reduced by observance of the 
following rules: 


1. See that animals are not 
heavily fed just prior to loading. 

2. Use good loading chutes. 
(Blueprints free on request). 

3. Provide good footing with 
sand or fine gravel for bedding. 

4. Cover sand with straw for 
better appearance when unloaded, 
but no straw for hogs in hot 
weather. 

5. Wet sand bedding in hot 
weather before loading hogs. 

6. Provide covers for trucks to 
protect against sun in hot weather 
and severe cold in winter. 

7. Use partitions in mixed ship- 
ments to separate small from large 
animals. 

8. See that there are no pro- 
{ruding nails, bolts, or any other 
sharp objects in truck or car. 

9. Load and unload carefully to 
avoid jamming. 

10. Don’t overcrowd in trucks or 
cars. 

11. Use canvas slappers instead 
of clubs or whips. 

12. Dehorn cattle. 

13. Slow down on sharp curves 
and avoid sudden stops. 

14. In unloading trucks, don’t 
drop calves, sheep, or hogs from 
upper to lower deck; provide 
cleated inclines. 

15. Never lift sheep by wool. 





capable of greater individual produc- 
tion than to continue to operate the 
small plants. The rapid development of 
the railroads and other means of trans- 
portation (the earlier canals, and the 
present-day hard roads) made it no 
longer necessary to locate the tannery 
near a forest to obtain the tanning 
bark. In the early days it had been 
more economical to carry the lighter 
hides to the tannery rather than the 
heavier bark, but it presently became 
more practical to transport the bark to 
more fully equipped tanneries. It was 
the very lack of transportation that 
had determined the location of almost 
all industries in the early days of our 
history, and that is the reason so many 
were started and long continued to re- 
main in the seaport or river towns or 
at points near some necessary source 
of raw material. Looking back today 
we can easily account for what some- 
times seems the peculiar geographical 
distribution of tanneries. Those mak- 
ing hemlock leather, for example, es- 


tablished themselves along the line of 
growth of the hemlock tree through 
Pennsylvania, lower New York, Michi- 
gan, and northern Wisconsin. Tanners 
requiring oak bark followed a _ line 
through the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. Many large tan- 
neries still remain in these geograph- 
ical areas. Improved transportation 
made it possible for them to stay and 
to bring their raw materials for tan- 
ning and the hides and skins to their 
plants. They did not have to move on, 
following the forest, as they did in 
olden times. 


Pennsylvania remains our largest 
tanning state because its forest growth 
contains both oak and hemlock. Wis- 
consin, with large resources of hemlock 
bark, became another center of tanning. 
In the southern states, not only the oak 
abounds, but the chestnut tree as well, 
and tanning became, naturally, an im- 
portant activity. 

Another interesting impetus to tan- 
ning came at the time when gold was 
discovered in California. The historic 
rush of Forty-niners opened territory 
that in addition to its gold treasure 
provided a new source of tanning mate- 
rial. This was the California tanbark 
oak. 


These changes we have outlined may 
be summarized by giving a few figures 
that show how dramatic the difference 
is between the old handicraft industry 
and the modern way of manufacturing. 
In 1849 there were 6,686 tanneries in 
this country. During the eighty-odd 
years between then and now, the num- 
ber of tanneries declined (after a slight 
increase) until in 1935 there were but 
3883 in operation. In 1849, the 6,686 
plants employed only 25,000 people, 
while today only 383 tanneries employ 
more than twice that number, or 53,000. 
Wages paid to employees amounted to 
approximately $6,500,000 in 1849; the 
present annual payroll is more than 
$58,000,000. In 1849, the tanneries pro- 
duced leather worth about $43,000,000; 
today’s output would exceed $300,000,- 
000 in value, 


The tanning industry today is a very 
important part of our industrial and 
economic life. The comfort and health 
of nearly everybody depends upon a 
uniform and constant production of 
carefully manufactured leather. About 
400,000,000 pairs of shoes are produced 
in the United States every year, and, 
for the soles and uppers and the inner 
parts of the shoes as well, enormous 
quantities of leather are necessary. In 
addition there are numerous other 
leather articles upon which we depend 
for comfort and convenience—gloves, 
sports jackets, belts, purses, billfolds, 
handbags, luggage, to name but just a 
few. Farmers require leather for har- 
ness. Leather belts are necessary to 
transmit power to machinery, and there 
are other strictly industrial uses. To 
supply leather for these and many 
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other purposes, the tanneries of the 
nation must operate day after day. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact 
about the leather industry in its rela- 
tion to the economic life of the country 
is its great stability. Year in and year 
out, through depression and prosperity, 
tanneries keep running. Their workers 
are always employed, because leather is 
always needed. Nothing demonstrates 
more clearly how much a basic neces- 
sity shoes and leather are than this ad- 
mirable soundness and stability of the 
industry that makes them. 


There’s Romance in Leather 


Tanning is an old and honored oc- 
cupation, full of romance. Into the 
making of leather comes its ancient 
history so intimately connected with 
the story of civilization itself. Repre- 
sented in it are the active life of the 
western ranges, with their cowboys, the 
pampas of South America, with their 
gauchos of song and story, the workers 
of the northern hemlock forests and 
those of the oakwoods of the green 
eastern mountains, the adventures of 
men in the quebracho forests of Para- 
guay and Argentina and in many a 
tropical jungle. The far-away chromite 
mines of India contribute their stories, 
and the oceans of the world present 
the drama of the men who pursue the 
man-eating sharks. Men hunt out 
snakes and lizards and alligators to 
provide exotic leathers for a lady’s shoe 
or handbag; designers trained in the 
art schools of the world use their genius 
to create improvements, beautiful or- 
namentation, and new designs. The 
research laboratories are constantly 
experimenting to add new scientific im- 
provements in method, to discover new 
ways of improving the most historic of 
useful materials—leather. 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
WILL FEATURE LAMB 


a aaee 23 IS THE DATE SET 
at a recent conference in Chicago of 
producers, packers, retailers, and com- 
mission agencies for a “National Lamb 
Event” to arouse consumer interest in 
lamb. 

“Greater stability of lamb prices is 
essential, and we hope through this 
effort to avoid future price fluctuations 
in the lamb market such as experienced 
in recent months,” said F. R. Marshall, 
secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association. 

Agencies co-operating in the program 
are the National Association of Food 
Chains, National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, National Association of 
Retail Grocers, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, individual packing con- 
cerns, National Live Stock Exchange, 
National Live Stock Marketing Associ- 
ation, Farmers Union Live Stock Com- 
mission, National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the meat board. 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 
IN AUSTRALIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 


ECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CON- 

nection with the beef export trade 
in the north emphasize a rather common 
habit of that industry of springing sur- 
prises and confounding its prophets. 
Four months or so ago the stage ap- 
peared to be set nicely for a smooth 
running season. Plans were laid for de- 
livery of regular supplies of fat cattle 
at packing plants and for shipping 
freight on the basis of a normal busy 
season. Owing, however, to unforeseen 
climatic developments, instead of the 
anticipated steady flow of stock, there 
was at first a scarcity and then an un- 
precedented rush, with the result that 
plants on the coast have been unable to 
cope with the available offerings, and 
for a time there were not sufficient ves- 
sels on berth to lift the beef. 

The position has eased recently, but 
in June none of the export firms oper- 
ating in Queensland were able to book 
more cattle for delivery in that month. 
This was particularly unfortunate for 
graziers who had fats ready for slaugh- 
ter, as, owing to the dry conditions pre- 
vailing in the southeast of the state, 
cattle there could not hold conditions. 
When they did ultimately reach the kill- 
ing pens many of the steers that would 
normally have been classified as chillers 
had to go into the freezer grades, with 
the resultant loss to the fattener. 

Fortunately, the strong demand for 
imported beef in Great Britain has en- 
abled packers to maintain country buy- 
ing rates throughout the period of ex- 
cessive supplies. Today, as was the case 
two months ago, Brisbane operations are 
offering $6.70 per hundred pounds, deliv- 
ered, for best quality and $6 a hundred 
for second grades. In the central divi- 
sion the rate is $6 and $5.30 for firsts 
and seconds; in the north, $5.50 and 
$4.80, respectively. 

Indications are that the present flush 
in supplies will ease off materially at 
about the end of July; August will 
probably be a fairly busy month at most 
packing plants; but after that killings 
will be in relatively small compass. 
During the six months ended June 30, 
1937, a total of 235,500 head of cattle 
was submitted for federal inspection 
and slaughter for export in Queensland, 
compared with 219,000 in the corre- 
sponding half of 1936. Slaughterings in 
the three months, April, May, and June, 
1937, were 203,500, as against 165,000 in 
the second quarter of 1936. 


Exports Mainly to United Kingdom 


According to statistics compiled by the 
Pastoral Review, exports of beef from 


Australia during the financial year ended 
June 30, 1937, comprised 1,320,353 quar- 
ters or crops, 5,423 butts, rumps, or 
loins, 3,163,423 pounds other pieces, and 
34,771,835 pounds boned beef. These 
totals were roughly 25 per cent greater 
than those of 1935-36. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
1,320,353 quarters or crops. shipped, 
277,269 were exported in chilled condi- 
tion, representing 21 per cent of the 
total output. In 1935-36 the proportion 
of chilled to frozen was 14 per cent, the 
relative figures being: total export, 
1,116,461 quarters; chilled, 160,468 quar- 
ters. 

The statistics also reveal that 89.69 
per cent of the total beef shipped from 
Australia during the twelve months 
ended June 30 was consigned to Great 
Britain, compared with 86.86 per cent in 
1935-36. This indicates how greatly 
Australia is dependent on the United 
Kingdom for a market for its surplus 
beef. As a matter of fact, it is even 
more dependent in respect to mutton and 
lamb. The percentage of the total out- 
put of mutton which was cleared for 
British ports in 1936-37 was 96.89, as 
against 93.63 in 1935-36, and of lamb, 
98.99 in 1936-37 compared with 99.03 
in 1935-36. 

Those closely connected with the trade, 
including producer organizations, are not 
unmindful of the necessity for finding 
other markets for meat. Not long ago a 
delegation was sent to the Malay States 
and India, when it was found that op- 
portunities for development there are re- 
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mote. Japan, of all the near “eastern” 
countries, seems to be the most hopeful 
proposition, and there, it is obvious, dif- 
ficulties will have to be overcome before 
material expansion takes place. The 
Japanese are not mutton eaters, but they 
do import a moderate quantity of beef. 
In 1986 the total was 323,550 cwt., of 
which Australia’s share was a mere 
2,640 cwt. China is the principal source 
of supply and has a big pull over Aus- 
tralia in respect to nearness, being about 
three days’ distance against Australia’s 
fourteen, and also because it is a cheaper 
producing country. If consumption could 
be increased in Japan, Australia would 
probably receive the bulk of the addi- 
tional orders, and, to increase consump- 
tion, retail costs will have to be brought 
down. That might be done by organ- 
izing the distributing trade in Japan, 
but it is not going to be easy. 


ENGLISH 


LIVE STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 


OW THAT THE NEW CATTLE 

subsidy scheme has come into oper- 
ation the position of the producer should 
rapidly improve. Incidentally, the best 
grades of fat cattle have been meeting 
with a good demand for the time of the 
year and values have been remarkably 
steady, but the number of first-grade 
beasts penned has been disappointing. 
This is one of the after-effects of the 
government’s delay in putting a con- 
structive scheme into operation. 

It had been stated that the auctioneers 
would put every obstacle in the way of 
the proposed reorganization of the live- 
stock markets under the new legislation, 
but the chairman of the Live Stock 
(Emergency) Committee now points out 
that, although the auctioneers made ef- 
forts to retain the right to manage their 
own affairs, they have offered their loyal 
co-operation to the government. The 
steps whereby the Live Stock Commis- 
sion is empowered to reorganize the 
markets are by means of an order, after 
being satisfied that such an order is de- 
sirable, and all the interests concerned 
have to be given due notice of the in- 
tention to apply such an order and of 
the nature of the reorganization it is de- 
sired to effect. The commission must 
also give due consideration to any ob- 
jections to the suggested reorganiza- 
tion. The order must be made by the 
minister after full inquiry and, if nec- 
essary, after reference to Parliament. 

That the new cattle subsidy scheme 
will act as an encouragement to the pro- 
duction of beef animals of a better qual- 
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ity than has been the case for some 
time is borne out by the latest report of 
the cattle committee. This report, which 
covers the last six months, states that 
every area, without exception, showed 
heavier marketings of heifers as com- 
pared with the previous six months. In 
the East Midlands the number increased 
by 11,362, and there were gains of 4,986 
in the northern division, 3,002 in the 
West Midlands, 2,839 in the Northeast, 
2,305 in Wales, 2,028 in the Southwest. 
The total increase in England and Wales 
was 28,212. 


More Cow-Heifers Slaughtered 


The cattle committee states that dur- 
ing the six months under review the 
numbers of cow-heifers graded for the 
subsidy showed expansion in six of the 
nine divisions, the net increase being 
2,330. The increased marketings of fat 
heifers and cow-heifers for beef pur- 
poses occurred at a time when milk pro- 
duction was much below the previous 
year’s level and when the costs of milk 
production were abnormally high. The 
number of steers certified for the sub- 
sidy payment was lower in nearly all 
areas as compared with a year earlier. 
With beef cattle fetching better prices 
and the payment on “quality” cattle 
raised to $1.80 per cwt., a number of 
producers who had changed over from 
beef to milk production are now expected 
to concentrate on beef production again. 

After a good deal of agitation, the 
Minister of Agriculture has at last given 
rather more than a hint as to the gov- 
ernment’s plans to aid hog producers. 
An official statement says that the gov- 
ernment has given careful consideration 
to the difficulties of the bacon industry, 
which appear to be attributable in part 
to the increase in pig feeding costs and 
also in part to the high cost of manufac- 
turing bacon in this country. The gov- 
ernment believes that, if the industry 
were founded on a small number of effi- 
cient factories provided with adequate 
and regular supplies of hogs of good 
quality and conformation, sufficient econ- 
omies could be secured in the cost of 
curing to enable the industry to be main- 
tained during periods of high feedstuff 
values. The government would accord- 
ingly be willing to propose that some 
assistance should be given to the indus- 
try over a period sufficient to enable the 
contract system for the supply of bacon 
hogs to be re-established if it was 
assured that the reorganization of the 
bacon factories would so proceed as to 
offer promise of a reduction in curing 
costs which would enable both producers 
and curers to work at a profit. The gov- 
ernment desires to give further consid- 





eration, in consultation with the indus. 
try, to the nature of the changes that 
would be required and the form which 
they would take, with a view to laying 
detailed proposals before Parliament as 
soon as possible. In the meantime, the 
present arrangements for the regulation 
of imports will continue to operate. 


Taken by and large, fat cattle are now 
averaging around $11.25 per live cwt. 
for first grade and $10.15 per cwt. for 
second grade. Store cattle have been 
marketed in fair numbers, and have been 
of average quality. The demand remains 
active, but values are subject to consid- 
erable local fluctuation and the tone of 
the market is, on the whole, easier for 
all but the best lots. First- and second- 
grade yearlings wre making around $61 
and $50 per head, respectively. A steady 
demand is being experienced for fat 
calves and, on the balance, the average 
quotation for first quality vealers is 25 
cents per pound. 


Fair pennings of fat sheep are in 
active request, and, except at a few mar- 
kets, prices are firmly held at 25 cents 
and 22 cents per pound for first- and 
second-grade Downs and crossbreds, re- 
spectively. The store sheep sales are be- 
ing well attended and, with buyers keen, 
clearances are being readily effected at 
firm prices. Heavy offerings of fat lambs 
include a large proportion of unfinished 
lots. Price movements are _ generally 
irregular and, despite a good demand, 
quotations as a whole have a tendency 
to fall, present values being approxi- 
mately 28 cents and 25 cents per pound 
for first and second grades. 

Larger supplies of fat pigs are meet- 
ing with a keen inquiry and prices have 
advanced for all descriptions and grades. 
First- and second-grade porkers are 
making about $3.50 and $3 per score, 
and bacon hogs are quoted at $3.40 and 
$3 per score for first and second grades, 
respectively. A better demand for store 
pigs and rising values is reported. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


Press reports announce that agricul- 
tural production in Mexico under the 
new agrarian policies has declined in 
the face of an increase in population. 
Blame is placed on the weather by some. 
Others accuse President Cardenas’ sub- 
ordinates. Economists put the blame 
on the decline of agriculture in the coun- 
try, arguing that Mexico, being thinly 
populated, naturally formerly had big- 
scale farming; but, with the big estates 
cut up, often a family has only one 
little row of corn as its share of an 
agrarian community. 

a 


Plans for a big meat-canning industry 
at Umtata, capital of the Transkei dis- 
trict of Cape Province, which would 
make it the South African’ “Chicago,” 
have been placed before the Union gov- 
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ernment, reports a foreign exchange. 
Under the proposal, hundreds of thou- 
sands of unmarketable Transkei oxen, 
which aggravate the erosion problem, 
would be converted into tinned food. 

* * * 


Birth of a heifer calf at an Argen- 
tine estancia on July 4 has proved the 
success of an experiment in long-distance 
artificial fecundation. Seminal liquid, 
extracted from bulls at the United States 
experimental farm in Beltsville, Mary- 
land, and packed at low temperature 
was sent by air to Buenos Aires. Seven 
Aberdeen-Angus cows were inseminated. 
The first calf born on July 4 was said 
to be quite normal. The other six cows 
were reported in calf also. 

* * * 


Under Japan’s ten-year sheep graz- 
ing plan, which envisages the importa- 
tion of 100,000 sheep, three large ship- 
ments arrived during June, two in Japan 
proper, amounting to 1,800 sheep, and 
one in Manchukuo, of 12,000 sheep, the 
latter from the United States. Approxi- 
mately 11,000 more are expected in 
Japan in loads of 1,000 each by the end 
of November. 

* * * 


China Automobiles Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., advertises trucks and 
buses with equipment adaptable to vege- 
table-oil fuel. It is claimed the fuel con- 
sumption ratio is only one-seventh of 
gasoline in value and maximum speed 60 
kilometers per hour on level. The com- 
pany announces that this year 500 to 
600 trucks have been produced adaptable 
to vegetable-oil fuel. 

* * ok 


Under decree of June 26 the Argen- 
tine government authorized establish- 
ment of a producer-owned marketing 
organization authorized to purchase, 
build, and operate stock yards, con- 
struct and operate refrigeration facili- 
ties, and put into practice such meas- 
ures as will improve mechanism for 
marketing live stock and meat in Argen- 
tina. The government has also recently 
organized the Wool Research Institute 
to bring about improvement in pro- 
duction and marketing of wool. 


* * ok 


In Java, oxen wear rubber-soled boots 
made from old automobile tires. This 
was reported to the Department of Com- 
merce by the Australian trade com- 
missioner in the Netherlands East Indies 
in a survey pointing to trade oppor- 
tunities. 

* * * 

A bill approving the sanitary con- 
vention signed between the United 
States and Argentina on May 24, 1935, 
has been submitted to the Argentine 
Congress by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

e fo ¢ 

Growth of the pig industry in New 
Zealand has been phenomenal in recent 
years. Numbers raised increased from 
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476,194 in 1931 to 808,463 in 1936, and 
export of frozen pork, bacon, and ham 
from 104,889 cwt. in the year ending 
March, 1932, to 569,008 in the year end- 
ing March, 1936. 


* * * 


Shortage of horses in South Africa 
and deterioration in the stock has im- 
pelled a $10,000 allocation by the gov- 
ernment for use in importation of stal- 
lions. Most suitable type is described 
as “the thoroughbred, not very fine- 
boned, long legged animal about 15.3 
hands high,” such as the Irish hunter 
or the American thoroughbred. 

* * * 


Pursuing further its policy of price 
control in the protection of the con- 
suming public, the government of Peru 
now requires that mutton, pork, and 
goat meat be retailed at stipulated 
prices. The requirement applies to Lima, 
Callao, and adjoining towns, said to 
consume more than half the nation’s 
meat supply. 

* * * 

Imports of Argentine corn into the 
United States during the year ended 
June 30, 1937, amounted to approxi- 
mately 69,000,000 bushels. This com- 
pares with 27,000,000 bushels imported 
in the twelve months ended June 30, 
1936, and 12,000,000 bushels during the 
corresponding period ended June 30, 
1935. 

* * * 

The first export of lamb and mutton 
from South Africa left her tropical 
shores for England on July 9, 1937. 
Subsequent shipments will be made until 
36,000 sheep have been exported. This 
trade is experimental, but, with large 
increases in sheep numbers, the Union 
sees possibilities of enteriny the firm 
demand in England. The Union’s fat- 
tailed types of mutton are practically 
unknown in British markets. 


NETHERLAND CATTLE 
PROGRAM NOT SATISFACTORY 


BJECTIVES OF THE NETHER- 

land cattle control measure in oper- 
ation in that country for some time to 
improve cattle and reduce their numbers 
have not yet been realized, says a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
from The Hague. 

The crisis cattle policy is aimed at 
adjustment of cattle stock, so that un- 
remunerative forced export of dairy 
products could be diminished and a 
higher quality maintained in cattle kept. 
_ The program calls for identification 
cards for cattle of certain weights, fat- 
tening licenses for calves, regulation as 
to number of cattle and calves retained 
by farmers, slaughtering fees (origi- 
nally levied to finance conversion of 
cattle into canned beef and sausage for 
the unemployed), and payment of ex- 
port refunds. 

Defeating its aim, it is claimed, calf- 


birth restrictions have resulted in the 
keeping of more old animals, cows, and 
defective cattle. High cattle prices and 
taxes that have reduced meat con- 
sumption are also attributed to the 
program. 

Netherlands cattle stock decreased 
from some 2,700,000 in 1933 to about 
2,400,000 in 1936. Producers fear that in 
two years the country will see a short- 
age of fresh beef, and then imports. 


CANADIAN QUOTA 
FILLED IN AUGUST 


MPORTATIONS OF 700-POUND- 
or-over cattle from Canada and 
Mexico between January 1 and August 
14, 1937 (the latter date marks the fill- 
ing of the quota at the reduced rate) 
are reported by the Commission of Cus- 
toms as follows (by customs districts) : 


MIE sisicicnisitdsisiiiclibaccascnseensislapnnanees 37,821 
EE gst scccrecieatcsitretattal etal 2,013 
PRIN secs eae seed emcaseats 10,501 
Duluth and Superiov.................... 276 
Maine and New Hampshire........ 56 
a idee ee 73 
ION cannes 78 
UNNI 52 a Sa 12,268 
TR TRINOOG © oes cases des ae ence 51,210 
Montana and Idaho........................ 4,509 
TR Na oe wets 2,526 
CTI See ae 789 
PRINT a cs tear 293 
mate > RsRCNNONNO Gs oe 1,276 
NOI aris sc esas etewks 473 
WHI ok 7,503 

Total from Canada.................. 131,665 
UN sic ct ec ee 6,514 
We ant cect 10,326 
Sera Ne sai see 4,592 
OORT EN a oe 2,944 

Total from Mexico.................... 24,376 


HIDES HELP 
TO FIX CATTLE PRICES 


HIDES AND SKINS ARE THE MOST IM- 
portant by-product of the slaughter of 
cattle and calves and are also signifi- 
cant factors in determining prices in the 
live market, according to Armour’s 
“Letter to Animal Husbandmen.” 


It is pointed out that in the case of 
heavy steers, beef is a highly valuable 
product, hence the hide usually consti- 
tutes about 9 per cent only of the total 
value of the live animal. On the other 
hand, in poorer-grade cows, where the 
carcass is lighter in weight and the beef 
less desirable from the consumer’s 
standpoint, the hide may contribute ap- 
vroximately 15 per cent. 


In calves the proportion is greater 
because there is strong demand for the 
fine leather which calfskins produce. On 
the average, the skin comprises about 
20 per cent of the value of the live calf. 
In other words, if the packer could not 
dispose of the skin it would be necessary 
to market the calf for 20 per cent less 
than it actually brings, or else the veal 
carcass would have to command that 
much greater a price, 
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WESTERN RANGE 
REPORT 


ESTERN RANGES HAD POOR 

to very good feed on September 1 
but declined seasonally during August, 
according to the western live-stock and 
range report of the Denver office of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Range and pasture feeds were good ex- 
cept in the western Great Plains from 
eastern Montana to northern Texas, 
where drought continued. Cattle and 
sheep were in good condition. Condition 
of ranges was 76 per cent of normal, 
compared with 80 per cent last month, 
70 per cent a year ago, and an average 
of 78.2 per cent for the ten years 
1927-36. 


Condition by states: 


Arizona.—Rain needed in lower and 
southern ranges; some higher northern 
ranges dry; good browse supply; sheep 
and cattle in good condition. 


California—Pasturage situation little 
changed from month ago, except in- 
creasing seasonal shift from ranges to 
field feeds and pastures; pasturage 
more abundant in southern half; sup- 
plies in some areas in central, north- 


western, and foothill counties below 
normal; stock water adequate ; late 
ranges dried, necessitating shift of 


stock to valleys or markets; concen- 
trates abundant, but hay inadequate for 
another severe winter; lower areas need 
new feed by December 1 to avert ex- 
cessive winter costs; most stock in sat- 
isfactory condition; some lack seasonal 
flesh in short-feed localities. 


Colorado.—August rain scarcity and 
hot weather caused decline in eastern 
ranges; fall and winter feed short there; 
good range feed and prospects for sur- 
plus hay and winter feed in mountain 
and western parts; stock in good condi- 
tion; most stock grass-fat in mountain 
and Western Slope areas, but only in 
fair to good flesh in eastern areas. 


Idaho.—Feed ample in high ranges 
but dry and short in low ranges from 
lack of moisture in August; rain re- 
quired for later grazing; hay and other 
feeds plentiful; cattle and sheep in 
very good condition. 

Kansas (western)—Pastures continue 
poor; stubble fields grazed; good feed 
in southeast and Flint Hills, but grass 
poor in other eastern sections; cattle in 
fair condition, but short feed crops may 
cause close marketing; moisture short- 
age in western counties foretell none 
too good fall wheat pasture prospects. 


Montana.—Range and pasture feeds 
poor except in irrigated, mountain, 
western, and southwestern sections; 
short feed forced movement from north- 
east and few local areas; hay and feed 
crops short in dry parts of central, 
northeastern, and east central areas, 
and in few local areas west of Divide; 
cattle and sheep in good condition ex- 
cept in dry areas. 


Nebraska (western).—Continued rain 
scarcity, extremely high temperatures, 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


and hot winds caused further range de- 
cline; ranges short and very weedy; 
Sand Hills poorer than in 1934 or 1936; 
cattle condition below normal for date, 
but favored areas’ reports excellent; 
hay and range shortage forcing cattle 
sales. 

Nevada.—High ranges good; good crop 
feed on lower ranges, but rain needed 
for later feed; hay and feed plentiful; 
stock in very good flesh. 

New Mexico.—Range declined with 
hot, dry weather; rain needed over 
eastern and southern sections to make 
feed; high ranges good; cattle in good 
condition; sheep in very good condition; 
lambs making good weights; dry 
weather lowered feed crop prospects. 

Oklahoma.—Ranges and pastures im- 
proved by late August rains, but most 
pastures short and weedy; feed short 
in west, where stock sold close; feeds 
ample and moisture sufficient for fall 
grain planting in central and eastern 
sections; cattle in good condition. 

Oregon.—_Summer ranges very good; 
fall ranges dry and need rain; hay 
ample and in some surplus; stock in 
very good flesh and will show good 
market weights. 

South Dakota (western).—Ranges and 
pastures damaged by dry, hot weather; 
feed ample in most areas; stock in good 
condition; entire tier of counties just 
east of Missouri River very dry; suffi- 
cient feed in most eastern sections; 
southeastern areas can resume feeding 
operations. 

Texas.—Late August rains helped 
pastures and late feed crops, but parts 
of southern Texas and northwestern 
Panhandle dry; feed crops plentiful and 
in some surplus in many areas; feeding 
operations to increase; good dry feed in 
sheep section, but parts of southern side 
very dry and feed short; stock in good 
flesh; August cattle marketings heavy; 
active lamb contracting for fall delivery. 

Utah.—Summer ranges in very good 
condition; winter ranges carry good 
growth feed, but lower ranges dry and 
need rain; hay and other feeds ample; 
cattle and sheep in very good condition. 

Washington.—High ranges _ good; 
lower ranges dry and need rain; hay 
and feed crops ample; stock in very 
good condition. 

Wyoming.—Ranges good and have 
good crop matured feed; good crop feed 
on winter ranges; hay and other feed 
crops good; stock will be marketed in 
very good condition. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


The Bowles Live Stock Commission 
Company, of Chicago, was ordered sus- 
pended on July 14 from registration as 
a market agency for six months by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The action 
was taken under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act on the grounds that the firm 
was insolvent “in that it was unable to 
pay its debts as they became due in the 
usual course of business.” The com- 
mission firm may apply at any time 


during the six months for revocation 
of the order upon proof that it is 
solvent. 

* * * 

Iowa ieads the nation in number of 
live-stock auction companies, having 300 
in operation, according to L. B. Mann, 
senior agricultural economist of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Approxi- 
mately 1,400 are operating in the nation, 
Most of the auctions have developed 
since 1930. 

* * ok 

A survey by the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute shows that occupied farmsteads 
within reasonable connecting distance 
of power company distribution lines 
total 1,420,635, of which 1,138,335 use 
electric service. The total number con- 
nected represents 17.5 per cent of all 
occupied farmsteads and 25.8 per cent 
of all farms where the dwelling is 
valued at more than $500. 


* 8 * 


Consumption of cottonseed oil in mar- 
garine during the year ending June 30, 
1937, was 137,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 93,000,000 pounds the previous year. 
Soy-bean oil increased from 3,000,000 
pounds to 26,000,000 pounds. A 14 per 
cent increase in the quantity of beef 
fats used in margarine raised their 
total from 20,000,000 to 23,000,000 
pounds. 

* * * 


Approximately one-fourth of the popu- 
lation—29,954,000 persons—has been en- 
rolled as being eligible for old-age 
pensions under the Social Security Act. 
It is predicted that the number to be 
insured will eventually reach 40,000,000. 

* oe * 


Listings by Nevada stockmen of the 
feeder cattle and range sheep they will 
have for sale this season are now being 
made as part of the annual live-stock 
marketing inventory by the University 
of Nevada agricultural extension service. 


* * * 


According to a report issued by a 
manufacturer of automobiles, crops from 
more than 590,000 acres are now used 
in the production of 1,000,000 cars in 
his plant, in addition to hides from 
30,000 head of cattle, mohair from 
87,500 goats, wool from 800,000 sheep, 
and lumber from the equivalent of 25,- 
000 acres of forest. 


* * * 


Under provision of the recently en- 
acted Farm Credit Act of 1937, bor- 
rowers may make advance payments on 
federal land bank and commissioner 
loans and get interest on the money 
so deposited. The privilege which bor- 
rowers previously had of postponing 
principal payments of commissioner 
loans during the first three years of the 
loan has been withdrawn. 


* * * 


The Secretary of Agriculture has is- 
sued complaint against Armour, Cud- 
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ahy, Swift, Wilson, and three subsid- 
iaries calling for investigation of their 
buying practices charged to be in viola- 
tion of the Packers and Stock Yards 
Act. The complaint includes the charge 
that the companies have “engaged in a 
course of business and done acts for 
the purpose or with the effect of manip- 
ulating or controlling prices.” 


* * * 


Practically all beef and lamb put into 
storage are used later, not for roasts, 
steaks, and other such cuts, but for 
sausage products and other prepared 
meats. The total amount of beef and 
lamb which is frozen represents only 
about 1.9 and .9 per cent, respectively, 
of all beef and lamb sold. Even though, 
at times, the beef and lamb in storage 
may run into millions of pounds, only a 
relatively small number of meat ani- 
mals annually shipped to market are 
handled this way. 


*  * 


The brewing industry will spend 
nearly $130,000,000 for domestic farm 
products this year, it is estimated by 
the United Brewers’ Industrial Foun- 
dation, on the basis of current quo- 
tations for raw materials and the an- 
ticipated production of beer. 


ITS A FACT 


The CCC boys fatten up, statistics 
show. Regular hours, good grub, out- 
door jobs are the reasons. How about 
the WPA’s—do they develop paunches? 
asks an exchange. 


* * * 


And, speaking about the WPA. Chief 
Blackhawk, full-blooded Powhatan In- 
dian, was reported dropped from the 
WPA rolls during a drive on aliens in 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 


Don’t fuss about the weather. Con- 
sider this from a scientist at a Denver 
meeting: Out of a possible temperature 
range of a billion degrees you are always 
sure of the healthy little 100-degree C. 
range within which life is_ possible. 
“I’m lucky to be alive” should be your 
comment on the weather, he suggested. 


* * * 


When Soil Conservation Service engin- 
eers want a check-dam built in a gully 
they throw in a little litter and leave 
the rest to pack rats. It’s not a hit or 
miss proposition, they say. They know 
to a degree how big a job the rats 
can handle and how soon they will finish. 


* * * 


The New Jersey department of agri- 
culture announced after weeks of re- 
search that pigs’ tails usually curl to 
the left, or counterclockwise, except in 
those instances where they curl to the 
right. 


September, 1937 


WE QUOTE 


PETTY LARCENY, by Gene Lind- 
berg in his column in The Den- 
ver Post. 


RESIDENT VETOES A BILL TO 
make interstate cattle rustlers legiti- 
mate prey for G-men. Says the measure 
is so broad it includes petty larceny 
cases best handled by local authorities. 
Hello, hullo! Department of Justice? 
This is Jim Huggins of th’ Bar BQ 
ranch, down Mesquite gulch way. A 
gang of lousy rustlers swiped my best 
bull last night!” 

“Sorry, Mr. Huggins, but we don’t 
handle these petty larceny—” 

“Petty larceny, your Aunt Maud’s 
glass eye! That’s a $20,000 Hereford 
bull, I’m telling you! Interstate case, 
too. I tracked th’ truck tracks clean 
across th’ New Mexico line. . . . What’s 
that? . . . Sure, I know th’ tire marks. 
It’s my truck they hauled ’im off in. 
oe 


“IT said that’s different, Mr. Huggins! 
Give me the license number, motor, and 
serial number, make, color, and type of 
your truck. Can you describe the tires?” 


“Yeah, but never mind. They’ve prob- 
ably ditched th’ old tub in some arroyo, 
by now. Good riddance, too. ‘"Tain’t 
worth $25 all told. Lemme describe th’ 
bull. He—” 

“We’re not interested in the bull, Mr. 
Huggins. See your local sheriff about 
that. But the transporting of a stolen 
motor vehicle across state lines is a 
serious federal offense. We'll get a 
couple of operatives down to your place 
right away. . . . What was that, Mr. 
Huggins?” : 

“T said, Nuts! G’by!” 


FIRST TIME IN HISTORY, from 
The Denver Post 


HE UNITED STATES WAS A 
net importer of hog products, ex- 
clusive of lard, during the January- 
June period this year for the first time 
for as far back as records are available. 


Total 


shoulders, 
backs, fresh, frozen, pickled, or salted 
pork during the first six months of the 


imports of hams, 


current year aggregated 38,274,000 
pounds, compared with exports, exclu- 
sive of lard, during the same period of 
33,521,000 pounds. During the first six 
months of 1936 imports were 17,965,000 
pounds and exports amounted to 36,286,- 
000 pounds. 

Imports of pork in six months this 
year were estimated to be equal to 1.82 
per cent of total domestic production of 
hog products, exclusive of lard, while 
exports were 1.60 per cent of produc- 
tion. In all of 1929 exports aggregated 
352,062,000 pounds, or 5.85 per cent of 
estimated domestic production. During 
the same year imports were 6,023,000 
pounds, or 0.41 per cent of production. 


POURING IN, from the Chicago 
Tribune 


OREIGN PORK AND BEEF, 

both dressed and on the hoof, 
poured into this country at the rate of 
almost 1,000,000 pounds daily during 
the first five months of 1937. A year 
ago importations also were heavy at al- 
most 900,000 pounds a day. Two years 
ago, this country received beef and 
pork at the rate of about 600,000 pounds 
daily, and three years ago imports ran 
about 180,000 pounds a day. Although 
beef and veal comprise the bulk of im- 
ports, pork shows the largest percent- 
age of increase in recent years. 


SWEDEN SENDS US PORK, from 
Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman 


ATEST IN THE WAY OF PORK IM- 
ports was a shipment of more than 
a quarter of a million pounds of frozen 
carcasses which arrived in New York 
last week. Reported as the first ship- 
ment of such size ever to come from 
Sweden, this arrival may furnish a clue 
to another reason why the hog market 
here in the United States has acted so 
bearishly of late. 


PRONGER BROTHERS 


BEAU BLANCHARD—PRINCE DOMINO HEREFORDS 


We have to offer at this time two carloads of extra good 
coming two-year-old bulls and two carloads about a year 


old now. These cattle are strongly anxiety bred, through 
sons of Beau Blanchard and Prince Domino, and are in 
excellent breeding condition at this time. Will make a very 
attractive price if sold soon. Number to suit purchaser. 


PRONGER BROTHERS. 
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WEEKLY FAMILY FOOD BILL 
AVERAGES $2.50 PER PERSON 


HE AVERAGE AMERICAN FAM- 

ily spends about $2.50 a week per 
person for food, according to a survey 
by the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
weekly food bill ranged from 65 cents 
to $7 per person last year among 20,000 
fumilies surveyed in all parts of the 
United States, the bureau reported. 

New England families spend more for 
food than families in other regions. 
Southeastern families, because of the 
number of negroes, spend the least. 
Pacific coast food budgets are more 
likely to provide adequate diets than in 
other regions of the country, partly be- 
cause of lower food costs. 

Three-fourths of the small city and 
village families in New England spent 
less than $3.65 per capita weekly for 
food during 1936, the survey showed. 
The bulk of the group spent between 
$2.30 and $3.65 a week. 

In the north central states the middle 
half of small city and village groups 
spent from $1.90 to $3.10, and the low- 
est quarter from 65 cents to $1.90. 


HORN WEIGHTS 


in 1%, 1, 1% and 2 pound sizes; 50c a 
pair, f.o.b. York, Neb. York Foundry, 
Box ACP, York, Neb. 





FOR SALE; 4,700-acre cattle ranch, fully 
equipped. Water rights. Capable of carrying 
1,000 head of cattle. Must sell to liquidate 
estate. For particulars write Executor, Box 
130, Lakeview, Oregon. 





STEER HORNS 
feet spread. Finer 
at Texas Expositions. 


LONG 
For Sale. Eight 
horns displayed 


photo. i 
LEE BERTILLION, 
Mineola, Texas 


than 
Free 





CATTLE RANCH FOR SALE 


In central Montana, Fergus County, at the 
junction of the Judith River and the Mis- 
souri, a famous frontier ranch of the early 
days; 12,000 deeded acres, like number of 
state leased range, unlimited outside range, 
all under fence, fully stocked, capable of 
earrying 5,000 head, abundance of free water, 
open ditch, irrigates enough alfalfa and grain 
to winter stock; highly improved, fine house 
with modern features, lights and water, barns 
and corrals. Must be sold by trustees of 
estate. 

For full particulars write CARSTENS 
PACKING COMPANY, P. O. Box 1686, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Up to’ 10,000 acres, 12 
miles on Missouri River near lowa; choice 
elear ranch; high irrigated bottoms; will 
trade for Chicago property; may assume 
mortgage. Investigation solicited. Wm. 
Loehde, 2617 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, II]. 


HARDY recleaned Alfalfa seed, $11.50; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $12.90; White Sweet Clover, $5.00. All 
60-lb. bushel, track Concordia. Return seed if 
not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
ATizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Farm families in the same groups spent 
$1.75 to $2.70 and from 65 cents to 
$1.75. 


Western families ranged from $2.10 
to $3.25 in the middle half group and 
from $1.25 to $2.10 in the lowest quar- 
ter. Farm families in the same groups 
spent from $1.75 to $2.80 and from 
$1.25 to $1.75. 


A government survey of food con- 
sumption in relation to the level of food 
expenditures among families of em- 
ployed wage earners and low-salaried 
clerks in a number of large and small 
cities in the East revealed that in the 
families spending $1.60 per person per 
week the amount of beef and veal 
bought yearly is 40.4 pounds per person. 
In the case of an expenditure of $4 per 
person, the amount of beef and veal 
used was 75.2 pounds per capita. Mut- 
ton and lamb consumption was found 
to be 5.9 and 25.5 pounds, respectively; 
pork, 14.4 and 48.2; milk, 201.9 and 
348.7; butter, 14.6 and 31.6; other table 
fats, 3.8 and 5; and bread, 115.8 and 
145. 


CONDITIONS GOOD 


Conditions are generally good in this 
section. Plenty of feed in sight for win- 
ter. Flies are letting up some now and 
cattle are getting fat—Tom Warp, Fort 
Lookout, S. D. 


ERROR 


My attention has been directed to an 
error in the third sentence of the second 
paragraph of the article attributed to 
me on page 20 of the August, 1987, 
issue of the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER. 
The sentence in question should read: 
“In a test, ground mature kafir HEADS 
were worth 68 per cent as much as 
ground shelled corn in fattening cattle.” 
—C. W. MCCAMPBELL, Professor of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, Kansas State College. 
Manhattan, Kan. 


EXCELLENT GRASS 


Grass in Oregon is comparatively ex- 
cellent. This country looked like a bar- 
ren waste in ’34 and ’35. This year 
grass apparently sprang from nothing. 
—R. G. JOHNSON, Corvallis, Ore. 


SEVEN MILLION HEAD 


The division of grazing, under the 
Taylor Grazing Act, is now administer- 
ing 49 districts in 10 western states, 
with 49 regularly elected district ad- 
visory boards consisting of 676 district 
advisors. Fifteen thousand and sixty- 
seven individual licenses for a total of 
7,434,416 head of live stock have been 
issued. The live stock consists of 1,- 
333,985 head of cattle, 5,840,704 sheep, 
100,780 horses, and 158,947 goats. 
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“I'm calling the hogs, not youl” 





So Unusual.—“I turned the way I sig- 
naled,” said the lady, indignantly, after 
the crash. 

“1 know it,” retorted the man. “That’s 
what fooled me.”—Radio Amateur Bul- 
letin. 


Identically Different.—Here’s a brave 
attempt by a young lady in high school 
to answer a quiz. The question to be 
answered was—‘“Define a bolt and a nut 
and explain the difference, if any.” The 
girl wrote: 

“A bolt is a thing like a stick of hard 
metal such as iron, with a square bunch 
on one end and a lot of scratching 
wound around the other end. A nut is 
similar to a bolt only just the opposite, 
being a hole in a little chunk of iron 
sawed off short with wrinkles around 
the inside of the hole.”—As-U-Go. 


Thoughtfulness.—Housewife (suspici- 
ously )—“I see you have put all the best 
tomatoes on top.” 

Grocer—“Yes, we do that to save you 
the trouble of hunting through the box 
for them.” 


Lengthy Address.—Lecturer (who has 
spoken for two hours)—“I shall not 
keep you much longer. I am afraid I 
have spoken at rather great length. 
There is no clock in the room, and I 
must apologize for not having a watch 
with me.” 

Voice—“There’s a 
you, mister!” 


calendar behind 


You’re Excused.—Detroit traffic cop, 
bawling out an unassuming lady motor- 
ist—“Don’t you know what I mean when 
I hold up my hand?” 

She, meekly—“I ought to. I have 
been a school teacher for twenty-five 
years.”—Typing Tips. 
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